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WOMAN’S POSITION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Our main proposition is, that, for the wrongs and disadvantages 
of woman’s present social and civil condition, Christianity offers 
the only true relief. 

Recent measures and discussions have so put upon this topic 
a new aspect, and surrounded it with new associations, that it can 
hardly be opened without some reference to their tendency. We 
shall advert to these the more willingly, because they involve 
considerations that lie directly in the course of our inquiry. A 
statement of the main principles affecting them can be compressed 
into a brief compass. 

The problem of modern speculation, in regard to woman, is to 
define and secure her rights. Rights imply wrongs: a reform 
implies abuses. The allegation is, that, hitherto, civilized society 
has abridged woman’s freedom, restricted her faculties, and 
doubted her capacity. The charge— with the outward demon- 
strations, such as conventions and treatises, through which it 
manifests itself — has this significance, that it discovers a spread- 
ing conviction in the minds of the people that woman is not yet 
fulfilling her whole work in the social economy ; which we hold 
to be a very interesting fact, worthy of much consideration. But 


it also takes an unfortunate form; because, not content with 
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asserting her legitimate prerogatives, and challenging a fair field 
for their exercise, it attaches an unphilosophical importance to 
certain outward and subordinate particulars ; lodging the difficulty 
where it does not belong, and confusedly mixing together a hostile 
demand, on the part of women, for being what men are, with a 
righteous aspiration for making themselves what women were 
intended to be. 

After all, the question resolves itself into one of intention and 
constitution. Were man and woman designed by creation for the 
same kinds of service, endowed with the same mental aptitudes, 
and fitted for the same species of success and distinction? or 
were they not? If the history of their formation teaches any 
thing; if the facts laid open by daily experience prove any thing; 
if organization reveals any thing; if that law of the divine 
operations, by which different contrivances imply a variety of 
purposes, establishes any thing, — they were not. 

If, now, we proceed to ask what the grand mental or moral 
distinction is, and what the peculiar endowments of each are, we 
find ourselves obliged to speak only in very general terms; for 
the attributes in which they differ are shaded off into other attri- 
butes in which they are alike. Every woman possesses many 
mental characteristics in common with man; every man has some 
feminine traits. Employ any classification of the powers of the 
mind you please, and you find every faculty represented in both 
man and woman, — understanding and will, consciousness and 
perception, abstraction and imagination, love and hate, fear and 
fortitude, desire and aversion; for they are both human. Nature 
makes ‘‘a female Newton and a male siren.”’ The difference, 
then, must be in the differing degrees and proportions in which 
these faculties are mixed. One combination of them, so com- 
monly found as to form a rule, constitutes the interior character 
of one sex; another combination, of another. Now, the real 
relative rights of each of the sexes are settled, we suppose, when 
each enjoys an opportunity of unfolding and exercising its own 
peculiar character, whichever it may be, suffering no obstruction 
or interference from the other. 

Bearing in mind this explanation, it may be asserted, we hope 
without offence, that the distinguishing faculty of man is mental 
concentration; that of woman, moral impulse. Woman is the 
representative of affection; man, of thought. Woman carries 
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her strength in her heart; man, in his head. Neither one 
monopolizes the special department; but, by eminence, he is 
intellect, — she is love. 

What is the reason some of us are not quite satisfied, in woman’s 
behalf, with this discrimination? Simply because so many of us 
—men and women both —still labor under the old unchristian 
heresy, that the heart is inferior to the head, and that a strong 
intellect is more to be honored than a good spirit. But for this 
heathenish mistake, woman would ascend instantly into her right- 
ful superiority in the scale of human dignities. 

The mistake appears first in the unprincipled vanity of man. 
He stands, with his stout arms and executive will, and says super- 
ciliously to the woman, ‘It is enough for you to be good: leave 
power tome. Content yourself with your moral dominion; prac- 
tise your humble virtues as you are bid; and I will rule the world ° 
as I please. Keep my house; mend my clothes; cook my food; 
see that I am comfortable ; and give me a quiet life. Be thankful 
that your obscure situation does not expose you to the fierce 
temptations that beset my more splendid career; and accept a 
slave’s security as an offset for the slave’s humiliation.” This 
man allows her moral pre-eminence; but he teaches her, and 
flatters himself, that far above this pre-eminence towers that 
ability of his own which makes money, speeches, or reputation. 
It is the same selfish arrogance that prompted the great Greek 
tragedian to say in one of his chief productions, ‘‘ Better a thou- 
sand women should perish, than that one man should cease to see 
the light.” Traces of the same contemptible feeling are seen 
in the literature of later ages, especially in periods of corrupt 
morals and general scepticism, as well as in the patronizing 
manners with which vile men fawn on women, with base flatteries, 
in their presence, and sneer at their virtue, or exult over the 
scandals of their frailty, with one another. We have not yet 
quite attained even to that rudimentary truth, that “‘ women are 
not born merely that men might not be lonely, but are in them- 
selves possessors of immortal souls.” 

The same mistake appears in ambitious woman herself, when, 
instead of accepting this her glorious distinction, and wearing it 
as the unrivalled honor, she longs impatiently for some more 
pompous but ignobler fame. The reason she feels herself insulted 
by the theory, that man represents the head, and she the heart, — 
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as if some advantage were thereby referred to man, —is because 
she is not yet thoroughly a Christian; is not willing to acknow- 
ledge that the heart is greater, nobler, wiser than the head, — 
goodness than mere intellect, love than logic, purity than elo- 
quence, holy living than able reasoning. She lingers still under 
the old barbarous error, which sets Napoleon above Howard, 
Byron over Wesley, Mary Wolstoncroft over Sarah Martin, and 
a wicked orator over a working saint. Herein we are all still 
stumbling among the elements, disloyal to that gospel which is a 
dispensation to the affections. It is a delusion — lodged so deep in 
human judgments that it will be the last to be dispossessed by 
the triumphant banners of the cross — that the strong brain is 
nobler than the meek and lowly spirit; that they who ‘seek after 
a sign,” or ‘‘require wisdom,” and not ‘‘the pure in heart,” 
‘shall see God.” She commits the same error, when, in the 
choice of her models for imitation from her own sex, she prefers 
the brilliancy of Madame de Staél to the calm excellence of 
Elizabeth Hamilton; envies Lady Blessington, or even Madame 
Dudevant, above Mrs. Barbauld; and, in her heart, would rather 
have Jenny Lind Goldschmidt’s fame, genius, and admiration, 
than her charity. Still more grossly does she err — because she 
then ruins her self-respect and her social and moral independence 
—when she shows it to be, or suffers it to be, the first doctrine of 
her practical catechism, that the chief end of woman is to be 
married to a man. 

Is it nothing for woman to remember, when her sex is made 
the type and tabernacle of Love, that we have ascribed the loftiest 
glory even to the almighty Father when we have said that his 
name is Love? Is it nothing to her that her place in society and 
her powers in the world correspond to her character? that while 
she shares with man, in honorable and often equal measure, cer- 
tainly in these modern times, every intellectual capacity, literary 
accomplishment, and public function, — authorship, the chair of 
science, the throne of state, — she yet has a realm all her own, 
sacred to her peculiar ministry, where she reigns by a still diviner 
right? Is it nothing that it is her face which first bends over 
the breathing child, looks into his eyes, welcomes him to life, 
steadies his uncertain feet until they walk firmly on the planet? 
Suppose man were the natural enemy of woman; consider that 
from his birth, for the first ten years of his life, he is put into 
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her hands, with scarcely a reservation or exception, to be im- 
pressed, moulded, fashioned into what she will, — go that, if he 
were born a wild tiger, her benignity would have its opportunity 
to tame him; consider that it has been historically demonstrated 
that scarcely a single hero, reformer, statesman, saint, or sage, 
has ever come to influence or adorn his age, from Jacob to Wash- 
ington, who was not reared by a remarkable mother that shaped 
his mind; and then ask whether it is not equal folly for woman 
to claim the mame of power, and for man to deny her the pos- 
session. 

The genius of controversy never evoked from the ‘‘vasty deep ”’ 
of free discussion a more infelicitous spirit, nor achieved a more 
unprofitable issue, than when it opened the unnatural question of 
the compartive merits of the sexes; and for the reason, that the 
whole design and constitution of their being, the law of their 
mutual relation, and the primitive providential distinction in 
their respective functions, make every such comparison an imper- 
tinence. The first record of God’s creative act — ‘‘ Male and 
female created he them ”’ — ought to have foreclosed for ever this 
worse than fratricidal strife. Whichever way the controversy 
should be decided, the decision would be wrong. Comparative 
merits of man and woman! ‘There are no terms in which such a 
comparison can be drawn. You might as well inquire which of 
any two of the great essential elements of existence, or laws 
of matter, or faculties of mind, could best be spared; you might 
as well ask respecting any of those grand dualities between which 
the sublime order of nature is poised, and unity is preserved, 
which member of the equation is most important; you might as 
well debate the comparative merits of spring and autumn, of 
morning and evening, of oxygen and hydrogen, of the bones and 
the blood, of memory and hope, of the centripetal and centrifugal 
attractions. Each holds its title by the ordaining of a divine 
plan; and the displacement of either from its sphere would be 
a resolution of the whole system into chaos. ‘The whole contro- 
versy is a monstrous absurdity, conceived in a miserable jealousy, 
prosecuted by an insane insurrection against good manners, and 
sure to end in nothing but a profane putting asunder of what 
God has married together. ‘ Yet is she thy companion.” 

But the question forces itself back, whether, in the civilization of 


the past, woman has found a fair and equal chance for the develop- 
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ment of the powers God has intrusted peculiarly to her, as man 
has found for the development of those granted peculiarly to him. 
Manifestly, it appears to us, she has not. And here we find the 
special dignity conferred upon her by Christianity ; here appears 
her chief indebtedness to Christ. Just as fast as that new spi- 
ritual ministry has made itself felt on human institutions, her 
real rights have been recognized. So it will be more and more: 
as the day of Christian sunlight broadens, the horizon of her 
appropriate duties will expand. Nor is there any danger, so long 
as religion guides her progress, that there will be any confusion 
of claims, or crossing of lines, between her loftier offices and the 
humbler and rougher tasks of her muscular companion, — man. 

In the pagan antiquity, woman was hopelessly degraded by 
polygamy, as she still is under the Oriental barbarisms, and 
in savage society generally. A rigorous seclusion, dictated by 
jealous passions, shuts her in from all free opportunities of enno- 
bling influence and all the dignity of usefulness. The imperious 
will of her despotic lord imprisons her spirit, as the harem does 
her body. And it must be confessed, we fear, that, in some of 
our houses in Christendom, the spirit of these gross wrongs, if 
not their form, is renewed by selfish and vulgar husbands, who 
would rather find in their wives a toy for idle hours, an animal 
pleasure, or a pride from the admiration they command in assem- 
blies, than an impulse to their own intellects, a benignant influ- 
ence drawing them out of their worldliness, or a guardian to their 
virtue. These are the houses where Christianity may be a name, 
but has not come in renewing power. The inmates are Turks or 
Hindoos still. 

It is true, in some of the more refined of the old nations of the 
East a few examples appeared where woman escaped these re- 
strictions on her freedom. Plato, in his ‘‘ Divine Dialogues,”’ 
introduces a maxim, which, by implication, renders a worthy 
tribute to woman, to the effect, that whatever was most excellent 
in the State must always begin at the fireside. But too often, 
like Aspasia, Sappho, Helen, and Cleopatra, she gained both her 
liberty and her celebrity at the expense of her modesty. The 
alternative lay between obscurity and effrontery. The rare names 
that stand altogether above reproach in the ancient literature — 
names that classical veneration repeats with enthusiasm till to-day 
—were generally the ideal creations of some poet’s or artist’s 
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fancy, rather than actual women dwelling in flesh and blood. In 
the Roman empire, as in the Greek oligarchy, when woman 
emerged from her state of abject servitude, it was only to take a 
share in the impure ceremonies and dances of an idolatrous wor- 
ship, and thus to pass forth upon the theatre of a voluptuous 
publicity. The heathen religions had no word to raise woman to 
her true equality with man; and, by consequence, the woman 
and the man and the religions must needs sink together into 
destruction. 

The introduction of Christianity formed the grand epoch in the 
condition of woman. But even Christian ideas did not spring 
full-grown into history ; and so the elevation of female character 
to its true rank has been gradual. How it was originally re- 
garded, by the pure spirit of the New Testament, certainly admits 
no doubt. The spiritual insight of Jesus saw that the readiest 
and clearest reception of his heavenly doctrine was in the heart 
of woman. With what dignified tenderness he always saluted 
her! The hospitalities of the sisters at Bethany; the tears and 
ointment of Mary Magdalen; the dying looks and immortal bless- 
ings bestowed on those that were ‘‘last at the cross, and earliest 
at the grave;”’ the honorable offices of charitable ministration 
assigned to females in the apostolic church, — all these were only 
fit proofs of the estimation in which that Saviour held woman, 
who was to be, down through all future ages, the unfailing refuge 
of her spirit, the companion of her solitude, the rest of her weari- 
ness, the compassionater of her frailty, the comforter of her pain. 
By its indestructible reverence for the virgin-mother of our Lord, 
the Christian church has not only woven into its sentiments a new 
idea of woman, but it has done something to cancel the contempt 
that was thrown upon her in the person of Eve, the seduced of 
Satan. If woman was the first in the world to sin, it was on her 
breast also that its Redeemer was nourished; and Bethlehem has 
atoned for Eden. Abating its superstitious excesses, the homage 
paid to the Madonna is a consecration of womanhood quite 
becoming a religion that displaced paganism, and condemns sen- 
suality. 

Since the primitive age of the church, however, the condition 
of woman has shared in the slow progress of religious ideas 
generally. Civilization has never more than partially realized 
Christianity. But the advance has been steady. The greatest 
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hinderance it has experienced was in an institution which super- 
ficial judgments have often instanced as promoting it, — the 
chivalry of the middle ages. The honor paid by knight-errantry 
to woman was a false honor. The hollow complaisance of the 
courtier covered a low style of morals; and the romance of chi- 
valry was rather the flattering galauiey of passion, than an honest 
and substantial recognition of woman’s actual worth. It was this 
chivalry that has too much given law and fashion to the relation 
of the sexes ever since, — substituting the forms of effeminate 
courtesy for sterling respect, and bringing in that foolish style of 
manners where women are fawned upon with empty compliments 
and polite nothings, instead of being frankly met with intelligence, 
good sense, and genuine deference. 

The next great impulse was given to female culture when the 
Saxon element began to be felt in history, and out of the old 
German forests came forth those stanch hearts and heroic hands 
that were thenceforth to rule the destinies of Christendom. They 
were true respecters of woman. They were the first people that, 
independently of Christianity, rendered to her her natural rights. 
They made her a companion, a counsellor, a confidante, — not a 
servant, a mistress, nor a doll. And when Christianity came and 
grafted its heavenly spirit on that noble stock, new examples be- 
gan to be witnessed of female capacity and character. The 
church was never, indeed, without its female saints and heroines; 
though only a few names, like those of Theresa, Catharine Adorna, 
Madame Guyon, and Joan of Arc, have travelled down to us 
from the Catholic ages. Protestantism has its higher illustra- 
tions of dauntless courage, genius, and piety, in letters, art, and 
philanthropy, from such as Lady Russell and Hannah More ; 
Dorothy Dix and Elizabeth Fry ; Frederika Bremer and Hannah 
Adams. It is unquestionable, that loftier and more abundant 
examples of high-hearted womanhood are living to-day than in 
any hour of history before. 

Accordingly, as we should expect, there is hardly a walk of 
public or private life where female talent is not heartily honored 
and does not command its deserved success. ‘The fine arts, the 
sciences, classical learning, social reform, philosophy, education, 
empire, — all are represented at this day by accomplished women. 
Do they suffer detriment, or loss of influence, because they are 
women? Is Mrs. Somerville, or Miss Mitchell, less esteemed 
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among the scientific minds of the age for her sex? Does not the 
whole British kingdom learn a heightened regard for woman from 
the womanly character it beholds in its queen? Is there a de- 
partment of knowledge from which woman is now, by our modern 
systems of education, shut out? Must it not be very soon true 
that her power shall be proportioned to her energy, and her in- 
fluence be measured only by her merit? Probably the larger 
proportion of scholarship and public enterprise will still be with 
men, — the providential constitution of the sexes justifies that 
expectation ; but, when exceptions appear, the demand of Chris- 
tian liberty is, that they be welcomed, recognized, and rewarded. 

Some disabilities, however, still accrue to woman, especially in 
respect to property, and just payment for her labor. ‘Tasks that 
she is fully competent to every way, public opinion and false 
custom will not let her do, cruelly telling her she shall sooner 
starve ; and for work that she actually does as well and as rapidly 
as her companion, man, she receives only a quarter of his wages ; 
both of which are wrongs that Christianity rebukes as clearly as 
it does slavery or defalcation, and wrongs that Christian men 
must speedily remedy, or else cease to be Christians, and well 
nigh cease to be men. Already they are partly remedied, in 
countries otherwise less advanced than our own, by protection 
granted to woman in employments that sustain her independence, 
and shield her virtue. 

A darker wrong yet is strangely done to woman by that obsti- 
nate and most unrighteous judgment of men, which, not satisfied 
that she should sustain all the severer agonies that attend the 
perpetuating of the race, insists on extending a vile toleration to 
the wretch who ruins her virtue and robs her of her peace, pass- 
ing over his ‘‘ deep damnation ” as a venial thing; while it merci- 
lessly dooms and casts off the Magdalens, barring every gate 
against their return to purity. 

What, then, briefly, in respect to woman’s social position 
amongst us, as it is, —her rights and her power, — are her own 
immediate duties, and those of man in her behalf? 

First, of man’s. Let him learn to be grateful to woman for 
this undoubted achievement of her sex, that it is she —she far 
more than he, and she too often in despite of him— who has 
kept Christendom from lapsing back into barbarism, — kept mercy 
and truth from being utterly overborne by those two greedy 
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monsters, — money and war. Let him be grateful for this, that 
almost every great soul that has led forward or lifted up the race 
has been furnished for each noble deed, and inspired with each 
patrictic and holy aspiration, by the retiring fortitude of some 
Spartan, or more than Spartan, — some Christian mother. Moses, 
the delivereg of his people, drawn out of the Nile by the king’s 
daughter, some one has hinted, is only a symbol of the way that 
woman’s better instincts always outwit the tyrannical diplomacy 
of man. Let him cheerfully remember, that, though the sinewy 
sex achieves enterprises on public theatres, it is the nerve and 
sensibility of the other that arm the mind and inflame the soul 
in secret. ‘‘ A man discovered America; but a woman equipped 
the voyage.” So everywhere: man executes the performance; 
but woman trains the man. Every effectual person, leaving his 
mark on the world, is but another Columbus, for whose furnish- 
ing some Isabella, in the form of his mother, lays down her 
jewelry, her vanities, her comfort. 

Above all, let not men practise on woman the perpetual and 
shameful falsehood of pretending admiration and acting contempt. 
Let them not exhaust their kindness in adorning her person, and 
ask in return the humiliation of her soul. Let them not assent 
to her every opinion, as if she were not strong enough to main- 
tain it against opposition ; nor yet manufacture opinion for her, 
and force it on to her lips by dictation. Let them not crucify her 
emotions, nor ridicule her frailty, nor crush her individuality, nor 
insult her dependence, nor play off mean jests upon her honor in 
convivial companies, nor bandy unclean doubts of her, as a 
wretched substitute for wit; nor whisper vulgar suspicions of her 
purity, which, as compared with their own, is like the immaculate 
whiteness of angels. Let them remember, that, for the ghastly 
spectacle of her blasted chastity, they are answerable. Let them 
multiply her social advantages, enhance her dignity, minister to 
her intelligence, and, by manly gentleness, be the champions of 
her genius, the friends of her fortunes, and the equals, if they 
can, of her heart. And if any man is tempted to that meanest 
of unmanly tricks, — making a woman his wife that he may buy for 
himself, by a husband’s name, riches or social standing or popular 
favor, —let him take the spirited advice of a true woman-poet 
(Elizabeth Browning) to Prince Albert at his wedding : — 
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«‘ Esteem that wedded hand less dear for sceptre than for ring ; 
And hold her uncrowned womanhood to be the royal thing.” 


Be the husband the ‘‘ head of the wife,” not as despot or volup- 
tuary, but in that holier headship signified by the apostle, as 
Christ is the head of his church. ‘‘ Yet is she thy companion.” 

And, finally, of woman’s duties for herself. For the wrongs 
that remain to her position, and the disabilities that man’s too 
selfish and partially Christianized nature has not yet removed, let 
her not, in the name of all that is lovely and all that is skilful, 
go to separatist conventions, nor to the platform, nor to novel 
schemes of political economy or social re-organization ; but to that 
moral tribunal, where she is as sure to win her cause at last as 
the sunlight is to compel a summer. Let her take up and wield 
the spiritual sovereignty that is her everlasting birthright. Let 
her understand — what so few of her sex have been willing to 
learn to this hour—the power lodged in her whole spirit and 
voice and look and action for or against the kingdom of heaven. 
Let her be content with the possession and exercise of power, in 
all its higher forms, without that appendage which unhallowed 
pride is forever insisting on, —the name of it. Let her unfold 
every nobler faculty that our imperfect social state invites; and 
then be sure that the social state will ripen into more perfect 
humanities, and full justice come at last. Let her be the brave 
domestic advocate of every virtue, the silent but effectual reformer 
of every vice, the unflinching destroyer of falsehood, the generous 
patroness of intelligence, the watcher by slandered innocence, the 
guardian of childhood, the minister of Heaven to home, the guide 
of orphans, the sister of the poor, the disciple of Christ’s holy 
church. On Jesus of Nazareth, —all fails except for this, — on 
the Saviour’s heart, let her rest her unchangeable and unassailable 
hope, her unquestioning trust, her unconquerable love. 

For then shall man and woman be fellow-helpers to the truth ; 
marriage, the pure sacrament of a spiritual faith; and families 
on earth, humbler branches of the great family of heaven. 
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FAITH CAST DOWN, BUT NOT DESTROYED. 


“Thou hast covered thyself with a cloud, that our prayer should not pass through.” — 
La. iii. 44. 


Is it that we have erred? that through temptation 

Our weak feet, trembling, so have missed their way, 
And, all unmindful of the hand essaying 

To lead us homeward, wide have gone astray ? 
Hear, hear, our Father! sorrowing where we roam ; 
Take back thy wanderers; lead them upward, — home. 


Is it, that, while from thee all good is flowing 
Into our hearts, —so they will but receive, — 
We, reckless of the Source the gift bestowing, 
Plume our self-righteous souls, and would believe 
Self the great fount of good? O Father! stay 
The vain delusion in its fearful sway. 


Is it that in the griefs of life we languish, 

And, with the shadow of the tomb before, 
We walk, repining in Affliction’s anguish, 

Nor seek the fount where healing waters pour ; 
Forgetful, when the tides of sorrow swell, 
That thou, our Father, ‘‘ doest all things well” ? 


Is it that to thy wise and tender kindness 
Our love perversely “‘ mantles up its sight,” 

And earthward, in its weak and grovelling blindness, 
Clings, when a heaven awaits its upward flight, 
And thou, all Love! hast called, entreated, yearned, 

And we, unheeding, to our idols turned ? 


Yet not for these, O Father! is thy throne 
Veiled in a darkness prayer can not dispel : 

Thine outstretched hand can reach the wanderer lone ; 
Thy love forgive our loving earth too well. 

’Tis our strange unbelief, that, as a shroud, 

Hideth thy presence with its boding cloud. 
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Hear us, and aid. We know that Jesus lives: 
Through him, imploring, unto thee we bend ; 
And, for the joy, the light, thy Spirit gives, 
We come entreating, Father, Guide, and Friend! 
‘“‘ Help thou our unbelief,” and let us be 
What thou wouldst have us, — only near to thee. 


KATE A TEACHER. 
(Continued from p. 155.) 


Tue rich orange tints of sunrise had not left the sky, when the 
watchful eyes of Kate espied the towering form of the old 
farmer, and the heads of the little children, swiftly moving along 
the garden-fence, borne by an invisible vehicle, which presently 
came round the corner, and stopped at Mrs. Greenleaf’s gate. 

“Tell Helen I thought I would take another opportunity to 
write,” said Kate, with an involuntary short laugh, as the dot- 
and-line figure came to mind: “you will tell her all the news.” 
And the little girl being made supremely happy by the gift of a 
green gingham parasol, and the little boy equally so by a red 
morocco hat that John had worn at his time of life, an Indian 
basket, full of doughnuts and fruit, put under the seat, the horse 
patted and stroked on the nose, and his flattered owner shaken 
warmly by the hand, away they all went, in the best possible 
spirits. The final adieu was a parting flourish of the hat and 
parasol, in answer to the waving of Kate’s handkerchief, as the 
wagon began to descend a hill in the distance. 

“If you please, Miss Kate,” said a voice. Kate started. It 
was Lucy Anne Hoyt, with a shawl over her head, who stood by 
her side. 

“We washed yesterday to our house. Mrs. Gookin hadn’t 
no clothes out. Couldn’t I set with Margey this morning while 
she does them shirts she takes in, don’t you think ?” 

Kate thought Margey would consent. 

‘‘Then I'll ask Mrs. Nelson, the minite she gets up, or — 
perhaps — I — you — it” 

Kate saw that this was not all Lucy Anne wanted to say. 


‘You can come up into my room, if you wish,” said she, not 
VOL. XIV. 22 
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without a glance of disgust at an extremely dirty and shabby 
gown, and ragged apron. 

“T ain’t fit,” said the girl, with a blush. But she followed 
Kate, nevertheless, and then confided to her, in dark hints, her 
more than suspicion that the cross cook was a thief. 

‘Tf you mean that the woman is really dishonest, you should 
tell Mrs. Nelson.” 

“She’d ought to know it. But is it my duty to be a telltale? 
It goes against the grain, it’s so awful mean, seeing as what’s 
missed’d be sure to be laid to me rather’n her; and it’d seem 
as if I only wanted to clear myself. I can’t do it; no, nor I 
won’t, nother. But, if you’d step over and ask Mrs. Nelson to 
let me go to Margey, you might set her on her guard, couldn’t 
you, some way?” 

Tt is an awkward thing,” said Kate. ‘I'll ask my mother, 
and see what can be done.” 

An hour after, Mrs. Nelson was seen watering the Jerusalem 
artichoke, prickly pear, orange-tree, Chrisanthemums, China as- 
ters, and gillyflowers, which were the admiration of the neighbor- 
hood, standing in nicely redded pots on the top of the portico. 
Kate put on her calash, and, just as Mrs. Nelson was sitting 
down to breakfast, set before the very brightest pair of eyes that 
had opened on that fine morning a plate with a china bowl 
reversed upon it, wrapped in a damask napkin with sharply 
ironed folds and fringed ends. 

‘You benevolent ature!” cried the lady, whose discrimi- 
nating nose had ed her that her breakfast-cakes were 
spoiled by too muc” pearlash. ‘‘ What’ have you brought me, 
you jewel of a neighvor ?”’ 

Corn-bread it was, from a New York receipt; and, with it, a 
pat of fresh butter, just stamped. Little Harriet announced her 
gracious intention to save a crum for Lucy Anne, who would 
want to taste what Miss Kate had been the bearer of. ‘‘ No, no; 
eat it yourself,” said the mother : ‘‘ it is too nice for Lucy Anne.” 

‘And she won’t touch it,”’ said Lavinia, the eldest of the 
children except Louisa, who was away at a boarding-school. “I 
wanted her to finish my luncheon yesterday; but she cut it off 
smooth, and put it back in the tin box.” 

“Very right. I don’t spend my money to buy cake to pam- 
per her. It would teach her to love things she must do without, 


you know.” 
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Kate was a moment too late to speak to Mrs. Nelson without 
the presence of the children; so she only obtained permission for 
Lucy Anne to try her favor with Margey, and ran home to her 
own breakfast. , 

“T could not get a chance, mother; for you know what, — 
there were so many little pitchers.’’ 

“ Pitchers!” said John to Pet. ‘‘ Pitchers!” repeated Pet, 
looking at the empty bowl and plate, and peeping under the 
napkin, — ‘‘ cream-pitchers, I wonder ?” 

“Oh! I am sorry, child. You must go over on purpose,” 
said Mrs. Greenleaf; ‘‘ you ought indeed.” 

“Oh, no, mother! don’t ask me!” cried Kate, quite dis- 
tressed. 

“You may be sorry if you neglect it, Katy.” 

“Oh! I shall speak when I have a good opportunity; but 
there cannot be any urgent hurry.” 

“Tf it was my tea-canister and sugar-bucket, instead of my 
neighbor’s ’”? —— 

‘You would not be so anxious,” said Kate, laughing. 

There came some rainy days; and Kate did not happen to see 
Mrs. Nelson or Lucy Anne. Other people and other affairs 
took exclusive possession of her thoughts, at last; and the cook 
continued her peculations, with no other check than Lucy Anne’s 
inconvenient watchfulness. She was particularly on the alert 
whenever the cook’s niece or sister came to visit her. No hints 
, would induce her to leave them ‘‘a clear coast;” and the 
pilfering proceedings were thereby much embarrassed. She was 
innocently curious about the rotundity of work-bags which had 
arrived in a lank condition. She thought aloud that the weather 
did not require that people should be muffled in large shawls. 
She had a provokingly excellent memory. When sent to the 
grocer’s for certain articles, the date and quantity were never 
forgotten, and were often alluded to afterwards in a very dis- 
agreeable manner. ‘The ill-tempered cook might have been 
expected to take offence; but she never did. She had grown 
civil since her sister and niece had come into the neighborhood ; 
and the shrewd subordinate had first been roused to suspicion by 
surprise at the bland hypocrisy which she knew must have some 
cause. 

“Lucy Anne, you did not find a gold piece on the floor when 
you swept ?”’ 
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“No, ma’am. I picked up a goold brooch, —a beauty, — 
and stuck it in the tilet.” 

“That was the first gift of Capt. Nelson; so I am glad. 
But my gold piece, —I dare say I put it in the contribution- 
box, by mistake, for a ninepence.”’ 

“That’s better than losing of it,’”” remarked Lucy Anne, and 
thought, with some satisfaction, that the superintendent might 
buy at least three more books for the library than if the mistake 
had not been made. | 

‘ Stay here, and watch for the baker. I gave the cook some 
change out of my purse. Perhaps she has not looked at it; 
and ’’? ——— ‘ 

The cook made many demonstrations of surprise and regret at 
Mrs. Nelson’s loss. ‘There were no eggs for the pudding that 
was ordered, she said. 

‘Why not?’’ demanded Mrs. Nelson. - “ Uncle David brought 
them this week, as usual.” 

‘T hove ’em away yesterday.” 

“T bought them for new-laid.”’ 

“They were a’most hatched.” 

** Boil some rice, then.” 


* Tt’s out.” 
“Qut? Why did you not send Lucy Anne in season to the 
grocer ?” 


“‘T was going to ask you if it was not more saving to get a 
large quantity. Three pounds and a half lasts dreadful little 
while.” 

‘The shop is handy.” 

“‘ Twenty-eight pounds of sugar, now, —the porter’d fetch it ; 
and you’d save what’s wasting in four times weighing out, and 
the lumps Lucy Anne gets coming home.” 

“Poh! Mind your own affairs.”’ 

** Not that you are so nigh as to mind; but in a year’s 
time Well, Lucy Anne she’s got a sweet tooth; and I’ve 
found her at the bucket twice lately. She pretends she’s look- 
ing to see how the new kind spends.”’ 

Mrs. Nelson looked at Lucy Anne with a changed eye when 
she came to announce the baker. She felt it instantly; and the 
conscious look of the cook explained the cloud that had come 
over her sun. She had ‘seen Kate go down street, and resolved 
to run out and meet her. “‘ For a spirit whispers in my ear that 
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that gold piece is laid to me. I wish Mrs. Nelson was not for 
ever leaving her purse about. Of course she can’t know for 
certain she ain’t robbed ; and it ain’t fair to honest folks.” 

Kate saw a letter for Mrs. Nelson in the window of the post- 
office, where there were about twenty ranged against the glass, 
most of them square in shape. She rang the bell by opening 
the door; but no one answered the summons. So she rang it 
again by means of the hook upon the handle of her parasol. 

Presently a voice came through the grating, which made her 
start, it was so like the growl of a bear in a cage. 

‘*'You’ve rung the bell enough and enough.” 

T beg your pardon, Mr. Griffith.” 

‘Oh, laws’ sake! I didn’t know ’twas you, Miss Greenleaf. 
There ain’t any thing for your folks.” 

“No; but I want Mrs. Nelson’s letter. I saw, in the ship- 
news, the “Lively Kate ” was spoken, and had lost a man over 
in a gale of wind. You know Tom Hoyt went with Capt. 
Nelson.” 

‘A good seaman, only a leetle too fond of grog. Better be 
him, for a sudden call, than one of your cussing an’ swearing 
kind, like the captain himself. But the letter ain’t a ship-letter : 
it’s from down east. ‘Twenty-five cents is it? No: let me see, 
—eighteen. But I ain’t certain but it ought to be more, two 
days a coming.” 

Kate hoped Lucy Anne would not see the report till further 
information could be obtained. It might be months of suspense 
saved, as the captain was upon the North-west Coast, collecting 
furs. She would ask Mrs. Nelson not to leave that particular 
‘“‘Centinel”” in her way. Lucy Anne waylaid her. Kate re- 
proached herself severely when she thought how much anxious 
fear a little effort on her part might have spared her, and was 
afraid she might be too late wholly to remedy her neglect. 

Mrs. Nelson was just going to make a search among Lucy 
Anne’s things, by the advice of the cook, who had deposited the 
quarter-eagle in a little straw box brought from over sea by Tom. 
But the sure information brought by Kate, and her own instinc- 
tive feeling of Lucy Anne’s rectitude, put the matter in a fair 
light. The cook was dismissed, without a character, in less than 
a week, Mrs. Nelson’s own eyes having been witnesseseof her 


dishonesty. 
22* 
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‘Here comes the hen and chickens, Sister Kate,” cried 
Johnny, at the foot of the stairs. 

“¢ Here come,’ you should say. Where? Don’t let them 
get into the garden.” 

The uproarious laughter of the children at this caution made 
Kate look out; and she laughed too, till she was blinded with 
merry tears. Nance Truman was zigzagging across the square, 
surrounded by the little workhouse children; and Johnny’s 
comparison, ludicrously apt at the first glance, grew more droll 
every moment, as Kate watched her motions. There was the 
noisy, clucking solicitude; the frequent change of direction, to 
avoid trampling on the little, blundering, heedless fledglings 
under her feet ; the awkward beck of the head at each hesitating 
step; a distracted fear of coming vehicles, with wrong-headed 
endeavor to get under the wheels, — that was irresistible to such 
a ready laugher as Kate. To save Nancy the trouble of con- 
ducting her brood to the kitchen entrance, Kate went out to the 
gate to see what she wanted. She came to inquire after Margey; 
and the answer was, as it had been to all inquirers for a week 
and more, ‘‘ About the same.” 

“T couldn’t come out without the young uns; and they might 
make a racket if I went there away for news. I was there a 
Tuesday, and staid and done a few chores. Mrs. Gookin she 
was a-washing. Leucy Anne Hoyt took care o’ the child. Once 
she came arter some toast-water; and we see she was crying. 
Mrs. Gookin‘says she, ‘You think she'll never be no better.’ 
*She’ll get well, never you fear,’ says Leucy, says she. ‘ Only 
I’m crying because Margey would kiss me, ugly as I be.’ ” 

“* Poor Lucy!” said Kate. 

‘¢ She’s more likely than she was,” said Nancy, mistaking the 
cause of Kate’s pity. ‘‘ Watchers isn’t wanted, or else Leucy’d 
set up. Beats all how that child lays there jest so quiet, her eyes 
wide open day an’ night, never asking for nothing nor making 
any moan, only when they leave her, as they have to between 
whiles.”” 

Kate thought fiaxseed tea, made palatable with lemon-juice 
and loaf-sugar, as her mother was accustomed to prepare it, 
might be more refreshing than toast-water. It was late at night 
when it was perfectly cold and fit to use. Mrs. Greenleaf and 
Kate went over together to carry it. Gookin opened the door 
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for them. He made no answer to what they said to him, but, 
with a silent grasp of the hand, led them where they could hear 
strange, unearthly laughter, and singing. Margey had become 
delirious. , 

Kate stepped softly to the bedside. Mrs. Gookin was bending 
over the child with clasped hands. When she felt Kate’s arm 
put softly round her, she burst into tears, and returned the 
embrace. She was glad somebody was come. The physician 
had gone to a distant patient ; and they had sent three times in 
vain. She believed the child was dying. 

“Oh, no!” said Mrs. Greenleaf, in a cheerful tone. ‘It is 
only that the disease has declared itself.” And she felt the pulse 
in the attenuated wrist with a calm air, that restored the poor 
mother’s self-control. She dried her eyes, saying she should be 
good for nothing if she ‘‘ gave way,” and, though poor Marty 
was ‘‘ out of her head,’’ it might trouble her to see sad faces. 

“Tf it is a fever, and no worse than a run of fever she had 
once before, the doctor will know what to do,” said Kate, “‘ and 
will be less discouraged than for a week past.” 

Hearing Kate’s voice, the child held out her hands, crying, 
‘Look! see! Mis’ Kate has brought me a bird. High! there 
he is, on top of the looking-glass. High! now he’s on the bed- 
post. See him! oh, see him! He’s so white! Catch him, 
father! Now he’s pecking my cake. Pretty bird! Where’s 
my patchwork? Miss Kate’s pretty gown! I sewed it. Red 
chintz, see! Pet has got my needle. Hark! hark!” 

‘‘ Now she’s singing again. It breaks my heart to hear that,” 
said Mr. Gookin, who was standing outside of the room, where 
he could not see her. He had caught one glimpse of the thin 
white hands that were in constant motion, and the wildly bright 
eyes that saw no one. He could hear no more. 

“Kate, you had better go home: I shall stay,” said Mrs. 
Greenleaf. ‘ Mr. Gookin, I know, will go with you, and fetch 
my mandarin, the nitre, the tall lamp-shade, and the little nurse- 
lamp that burns so well with so little light.” 

‘Your mother’s a Christian,” said Gookin, as he received the 
bundle from Kate. ‘‘ She’s too weakly to watch.” 

*‘ She knows as much as some doctors,’’ said Kate, “and can 
cheer up your wife better than anybody.” 
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‘* Couldn’t ye put in suthin’ warm for her feet? The night’s 
chilly. She'll get her death, with them open winders.” 

Kate sent some socks, and a Madras turban which happened 
to be in their vicinity. At the earliest dawn, she went over, and 
persuaded her mother to go home. 

As the young teacher sat by the bedside of her pupil in the 
solemn twilight, her thoughts went back to the first Sunday of 
the school. ‘‘ What have I done for this immortal soul, that 
may be now near eternity? Have I taught her to know Christ, 
and to love her Father in heaven? Have I softened her evil 
temper, and awakened her conscience? Is she better prepared 
for the momentous change, more fit for the society of saints in 
heaven, than if she had not known me ?” 

Kate could not tell. The only certainty she had was that the 
child loved her. ‘To have called forth such a love, founded on 
true esteem, was something in itself; for a child can be taught 
to love Him who is all good only by loving what it sees to be 
good in those he has created in his image. Kate did not, how- 
ever, distinctly feel that lessons without words had gone out from 
her heart to that of the loving child. She only looked back 
over the more formal teachings on Sunday ahd other days with 
remorse that her words of direct warning and admonition had 
been so few. Something she had done; but she had been too 
easily disheartened from greater efforts by the fear of making 
religion unwelcome and tedious. More had been possible, — oh, 
much more! Had she been herself more serious, more heavenly- 
minded, Margey’s reverence might have been more drawn out 
and developed. 

“‘T have been more interested in the older pupils, and have 
often been impatient or careless of the very one which needed 
my care most,” thought Kate, sorrowfully. But she did not 
therefore wish her task had been unattempted. If she had done 
little, that little might be blessed ; for her will and intention had 
been good. And, kneeling down, she buried her face in Margey’s 
pillow, and prayed. She arose in faith and hope that her imper- 
fection and weakness might not be permitted to affect the im- 
mortal welfare of any human being, since the Spirit of God was 
all-powerful to bless the humblest means for spiritual growth, 
and to make all things work together for good. 

Mrs. Nelson, hearing that Mrs. Greenleaf had watched with 
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Margey, called to offer her services for the coming night. Gookin 
met her at the door, and held it open just wide enough for his 
own broad shoulders to occupy the entrance. His wife had 
thrown herself down upon the settee, after a hard forenoon’s 
work; and he was determined the silk dress should not come 
rustling in to constrain her to rise. . 

‘Thankee,” with a civil bow, which acknowledged his respect, 
not for the rich dress, but the good intention. ‘‘ Lucy Anne’d 
work in better, if you could spare her. She is used to her.”’ 

“T should be happy to send her; but she and I are doing the 
work ; and she is so ambitious, I am afraid she will be too tired 
to keep awake to-night.”’ 

“We would not want her, not by no means, till to-morrow 
night, if’ —— If the child lives so long, he would have said; 
but the words choked him. As he turned abruptly away, Mrs. 
Nelson could only say, ‘‘ Good morning,’’ and go home again. 

(Concluded in our next No.) 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


In these days, when secular music has attained so high a perfec- 
tion, it would seem as though the music in our churches ought 
also to be truer and finer than ever before; but in most instances, 
on the contrary, it has deteriorated in the last few years. 

It is an undeniable fact, that our church music is, the greater 
part of it, a hinderance, rather than a help, as it was designed to 
be, of our devotions. 

It is said, “‘Of the making of books there is no end;”’ and 
of music-books for churches this seems peculiarly true. There 
seems a perfect mania among teachers of singing to collect together 
a new set of tunes, with some “ original compositions,” and some 
“old tunes new harmonized.” Now, if these same “original com- 
posers ” and ‘‘ harmonizers ” had the inspiration of a Handel or 
a Haydn or a Mozart or a Mendelssohn, there might be some 
sense in their making new tunes, or re-arranging old ones. But 
the truth is, that any one having a talent sufficient to appreciate 
fully the sublimity and beauty of the old composers will never 
attempt to force upon the public his own feeble compositions ; and 
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least of all will he have the audacity to alter, and add to, and take 
from, those lofty and holy strains which have been the voice of 
the heart through so many generations. 

To people of a fine musical ear, these same tunes of which we 
speak are really an affliction, — they interfere so with all the reli- 
gious and devotional feelings of the hour and place. The singing 
of our hymns forms a large part of our devotional exercises; and, 
as some one has very beautifully said, “It is a union of two of 
God’s most glorious gifts to man, — music and poetry.”’ Some 
of our hymns excel in the lofty poetry of their language and the 
deep devotion of their spirit, and, when sung to a strain which 
adds to their sweetness or penitential earnestness, the effect upon 
the spirit is very great, and as it should be. But, when the tune 
is badly chosen, insipid, or even harsh, for a sensitive ear it de- 
stroys all the enjoyment of the words, and is worse than useless ; 
for it takes the mind completely off from its devotions. 

I often almost envy one who is perfectly undisturbed by all 
these things ; but then, again, when the music aids and exalts the 
words, the higher delight of the sensitive soul more than makes 
up for what it has lost. 

There are hymns and their music which have come down to us 
so completely associated with each other that each without the 
other seems hardly itself; and to separate them, and sing the words 
to a new tune, or to an old one so altered that its character is 
lost, spoils the effect of both entirely. Take, for instance, “‘ Jesus, 
lover of my soul:” what other tune but ‘‘ Hotham ”’ can satisfy 
us, or give such power to its strong entreating words, as its solemn- 
ly mounting and swelling tones, which will be ever connected with 
them in our memories? What other music but ‘‘ Brattle Street” 
can mingle so sweetly with the quiet trusting faith of ‘‘ While 
thee I seek, protecting Power”? and what other tunes but those 
adapted to them by long usage can suit ‘‘ Peace, troubled soul ! ” 
‘From all that dwell below the skies,” ‘‘ The Lord is my Shep- 
herd,” and many others? It appears to me, that, as far as 
possible, our hymns and their music should be as indissolubly 
connected as is the case in the examples we have instanced. 

It would appear the truest way for all the congregation to join 
in the singing of the hymns ; and if the tunes. which are familiar, 
and have become the natural voice almost of the soul, are chosen, 
there are but few who cannot so enjoy this most delightful part of 
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the service. It does not seem right both for the minister to make 
our prayers for us, and a paid choir to sing our hymns; but too 
often this is the case. 

There is good music enough in the world for all our uses; and 
it is too bad that the music which is to lead our devotions should 
be of the poorest sort, and should be put into the hands of mere 
charlatans in this noble science. The music for the organ is, 
half of the time, some opera air disguised, or a song spoiled by 
would-be solemn variations, when there are those grand old pieces 
by Pergolesi, Bach, Handel, and, nearer our own times, Beet- 
hoven and Mendelssohn. Whoever has had his pulses thrill to the 
triumphant notes of Beethoven’s fifth symphony, or had his heart 
melted within him at those tones of melancholy pathos in the 
seventh, which seem to be the suffering soul’s prayer for light 
and peace, until at last, though the sorrow still is there, the spirit 
has found its rest, can hardly be satisfied with the music which 
greets his ears in most of our churches. 

The organist should feel that upon him depends a great deal of 
the solemnity of the service. Of what great use will be a solemn 
and affecting prayer, if, immediately after it, the organist begin 
to play, no matter how slowly or softly, an air from ‘‘ Norma” 
or “Lucia” ? Many a one, no doubt, will recognize it; and who 
can keep his thoughts from wandering off upon the scene of the 
music? A player who offends once in this way ought to “be 
spoken to;”’ and, if he has no other music in his vocabulary, he 
had better be dismissed at once, though he play ever so finely. 
His opening ‘‘ voluntary ”’ should be so solemn and prayerful as 
to arrest the attention of even the giddiest and coldest, as they 
enter the door of the sanctuary; and, between the verses of the 
hymn, he ought not to go off for five minutes or so upon some 
_ Strain wholly alien to the tune, but simply make a few changes 
of chords, just while the singers rest their voices. Nothing 
more is needed. And the closing organ music should still be 
made to harmonize with the spirit of the service, so that no jar- 
ring sounds should interfere with the effect upon the soul. 

It should be the chorister’s duty to choose the most fitting 
tunes for the hymns, so that all who have the power can‘unite in 
the singing. 

Music might be made one of the greatest aids to soften and 
subdue the spirit, and put it in a right state for its devotions. 
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In all ages, and by all nations, it has been united with worship, 
and in the Hebrew service it formed a considerable part; and we 
read, that, at the last supper, Jesus and his disciples sang a hymn. 
It would seem as though music had always been recognized as the 
natural voice of the soul in all its higher communings. To me, 
it seems the highest utterance of the spirit, — its truest language. 
Painting, sculpture, poetry, — each has something material about 
it, something earthly ; but this ‘making melody in the heart,” 
this pouring forth of the soul in ‘spiritual songs,” seems to be 
the highest, the purest. But, before it can become so lofty an 
assistance to the spirit, a great change must be made in its 
present style. It is a pity we could not learn a little wisdom 
from the Catholic church in this respect; for, in their ritual, 
music forms so large a part, and is always of that lofty, soul- 
inspiring sort, that ours seems truly lamentable when compared 
with theirs. Who has not heard of the * Miserere,” as it is 
sung on ‘Good Friday” in the Sistine Chapel? and who that 
has heard it will ever forget its mysterious power upon the spirit? 
Truly, something is wanting to stir up our cold hearts, and make 
the service of the sanctuary what it ought to be; and much might 
be done if the charge of the music was put in proper hands, and 
not left to those who have no deep religious feeling or musical 
inspiration. Both are necessary, if we intend to have this delight- 
ful part of the service serve the high end for which it was intended. 
How can a cold heart feel what music is fitted for the glowing 
words of prayer in some of our hymns? and what heart either, 
. untouched by the power of music, can tell what strains are fitting ? 

Something ought to be done; and would it not be well for 
each pastor to try anew for the accomplishment of this most de- 
sirable end? But, without the aid of his people, he can do 
nothing ; and so the duty falls back upon them to do all in their 
power to assist him in his labors. It is not enough to hire a 
“ first-rate’ organist, nor to have a choir of the ‘ finest voices ; ” 
for often all these may be a hinderance rather than an advantage 
to the proper sphere of church music, as a helper of our devo- 
tions : but the organist and choir ought to feel the full responsi- 
bility imposed upon them, and have the skill and spirit which are 
necessary to the great end in view. Until this is accomplished, one 
half of our sanctuary service will be almost worse than useless, 


when it might be made so delightful, and so great a help to all. 
N. 
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A SERMON. 
BY REV. H. F. HARRINGTON. 
Gen, xy. 15: “ Thou shalt be buried in a good old age.” 


A sHortT time since, in one of the villages near the city of my 
late residence, I performed the rites of burial over the remains of 
one who had lived to within six years of acentury. I had known 
her well; I had often prayed with her, and read the gospel with 
her; and I could very well understand why, instead of being 
calmly and coldly deposited in earth, as of a person who had 
long ago exhausted the possibilities of imparting and receiving 
enjoyment, those remains should have been wept over in a reluc- 
tant adieu. There is instruction in such a life, such a death, 
such a burial; and they have suggested the present discourse. 

Next to the fact of our existence, the most striking incident in 
our history is that of our death; and the most impressive cir- 
cumstance attendant on death, in a worldly point of view, is that 
its catastrophe is ceaselessly imminent from the moment that we 
draw our first wailing breath. Nearly a quarter part of the whole 
race perishes before the age of two years; while blooming youth 
and hale maturity are constantly contributing to swell the multi- 
tude of the dwellers in the silent mansions of the dead. 

In the economy of Providence, some influence of momentous 
import must be purposed by this unintermitted imminence of 
death. Yet what power does it exert over the world’s thought 
and activities? Very little; very little, and very indefinite. 
Mankind are severally accustomed to press all the propitious 
omens of the future into their own service; and, because a 
goodly number live to be old, there are few who do not fondly 
rank themselves among that favored class. Who is there, for 
instance, among you, my hearers, that are still in the freshness 
of youth or the vigor of maturity, who is not virtually, if not 
expressly, relying on length of days? Who among you are 
painting pictures of yourselves, prone and lifeless in the morning 
or at mid-day, and do not rather behold your shadows lengthening 
behind you on the evening landscape, cast by the beams of a set- 
ting sun? Very true, many of our companions and acquaint- 


ances have been summoned away in hopeful youth or hale 
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meridian, — that we are fully aware of. Yet they were unfor- 
tunate. They had fatal mischances, which we, in all probability, 
shall escape, and we shall live to be old. Have we stalwart 
frames, free from all pains and aches? and does the blood course 
through our veins in vigorous pulses? Such robust health not 
seldom proves a treacherous prop, no better than a dry reed be- 
neath the tread, — that we are fully aware of. But we have no 
reason to anticipate any such an issue. We mean to husband our 
vitality, and live to be old. Are we, on the other hand, diseased 
and feeble, with pallid faces and tottering limbs? and are we 
compelled to watch carefully the trickish wind, and muffle close 
at every rude blast? Well, what of that? Let no one point his 
finger ominously at us, and shake his head dolorously, as though 
we were marked for speedy doom. It were a prophecy of the 
falsest cast. Do not the frail and sickly so often balk all 
dismal forebodings, that the long lives of those who are always 
a-dying have become proverbial? We’re pretty safe, believe us. 
With careful nursing, in spite of our pains and aches, we shall 
stand over the grave of many a strong competitor in life’s arena; 
we shall live to be old. 

Thus it is that we throw off the lesson of our instability from 
impenetrable hearts; just as the sunshine, in the cold of winter, 
strikes down in an ineffectual glare on the frozen bosom of the 
sea. 

I might now, with propriety, proceed to urge on your attention 
the most obvious lessons from these twin-facts, — the instability 
of life, and the prevalent indifference to that instability. I might 
press home upon you the momentous truth, that the possibility of 
an early summons to the tomb is the contingency which it is the 
part of wisdom to defer to, rather than that of the chance of ex- 
tended days ; and that, of all reasonable things, it is among the 
most reasonable to make instant preparation for a change of 
worlds.. But such is not my design. I came from the obsequies 
of that venerable saint stirred by reflections of a very different 
cast. I purpose to chime harmoniously in with the prevalent 
expectation of long life. Away be every gloomy presage of 
decay! away be all visions of the revolting charnel-house ! 
away be any imperious warning of the busy work of the de- 
stroyer! I will deal in comforting assurances: I will animate 
you with prospects caught through a long, long vista between 
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the mists of the future, that give warrant of extended days. 
Yes: I utter cheeringly, as my text, the promise of God to 
Abraham: ‘‘ Thou shalt be buried in a good OLD age.” 

So we are all to live to be old; we are all to be old. And 
what improvement shall I make of this prospect? What moral 
and religious instruction is suggested by it? The customary 
effect of an expectation of long life is to encourage a continuance 
in selfishness and irreligion. One is a devotee of sensual plea- 
sure. Years are before him. He will expend the glow of youth, 
and the strength of maturity, in ministrations to his appetites and 
passions ; and, when old age approaches, he will be continent and 
temperate, and prepare for death. Another is amassing wealth. 
He cannot afford to be pious and philanthropic yet a while; it 
would interfere too much with his grand purpose; it would make 
too much draft on time and feeling and income. When he has 
achieved according to his expectations, when he can count up 
his gains with the rich, he will begin to think about getting 
ready to die. A third is running a race for honors and power. 
Religion and righteousness would be rather out of character with 
him now; they would be decidedly inconsistent with the motives 
that animate him, and the methods of action he is resorting to. 
The moment he has been successful, the moment he can feel 
the coveted laurel encircling his brows, he will turn his atten- 
tion to other honors, and prepare for heavenly triumphs. And 
shall I accept this postponement of duty and righteousness as a 
legitimate improvement of the prospect of long life? Shall I 
admit that we are at liberty to cast off the responsibility that 
immortality entails, because the realities of another world are 
removed a little farther from our experience? Shall I cry ‘‘ God 
speed”? to those who are leaping up at promise of old age, like 
prisoners discharged from their restraint, — shouting a pzean for 
release from the check of principle, giving a loose to passion and 
appetite, and rushing into the vortex of worldliness? That is 
the question now before us. 

If you have a spark of wisdom, you will take this into earnest 
consideration, — whether you are to be loved and cherished, or 
merely tolerated: indeed, what may occur, and is ineffably worse, 
— despised and neglected, in your old age. For my own part, 
let me die now, —die in the midst of my years and my energies, 
—die, with the plans and hopes and possibilities of my life but 
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half accomplished, — rather than, surviving to the season of de- 
crepitude, to be ministered to unwillingly, to be thought a burden, 
an obstacle in others’ ways, and to be laid in the grave at last 
by ready hands amidst pleasurable emotions of relief from irksome 
care. Let me die, rather than survive the affections and sympa- 
thies of kindred, and linger on in not only a superfluous, but a 
repulsive, existence. Were such a condition of things inevitable, 
I should regard with absolute horror the contingency of surviving 
to old age. And do you not all agree with me? Count as you 
may on length of days, is there not something shocking to the 
sensibilities of every one in the prospect of an unloved, an un- 
cherished, a neglected old age? Yet how many of the aged are 
the objects of unwilling ministrations! how many are cared for 
only in the routine of an irksome necessity ! how many are laid in 
graves that are moistened by but scanty tears! Now, such 
treatment, in general, is not a consequence of the mere fact that 
one is old. No, not of that, — by no means of that; but it is 
simply and solemnly because “‘ grapes cannot be gathered from 
thorns, nor figs from thistles.” It is because the persons so 
treated are actually unvenerable and unlovable; because, all life 
long, they have been sowing the seed for precisely such a harvest 
as they are reaping, — that of irreverence and neglect, perhaps of 
hatred and contempt. Here the gospel comes in, with its dread 
warnings and tender appeals, — here it proves the eternity and 
universality of its truths; for it counsels you to prepare for old 
age, just as it counsels you to prepare for death. It forewarns 
you that the same interior life, the same tone of being and cha- 
racter, that is essential to the attainment of heaven and the en- 
joyment of its sympathies, is essential to secure the love and 
attention of kindred and friends, and the peace of a contented 
spirit, in the season of decrepitude and decay. And such a spirit, 
such a temper, are to be secured only by making them the pole- 
star of our purpose and emulation, through the years of active 
life. Follow any thing else as your principal object in the days 
of your vigor and usefulness; concentrate your energies on the 
cultivation of intellect, the acquisition of honors, the amassing 
of wealth, the enjoyment of sensual pleasure, and let your moral 
sense and your holy affections lie fallow and neglected all the 
while, — and you will surely exile the necromancer whose wizard 
power can shed the charm of youth around the hoary decrepitude 
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of age. Yes: for it is not what you may have, but what you 
shall be in yourselves, that will determine the happiness of 
your old age. Thus, are you the slave of your appetites and 
passions, — absorbed in the things of sense? What sort of 
capital for a happy old age are you laying up in that event; 
in the low animal nature that you are indulging to excess; 
the nobler faculties that you are stinting and strangling; the 
torments of mental and physical disease that you are nursing into 
power to make you fretful, peevish, despicable, and forlorn? Or 
again: are you centring your hopes on the rewards of ambition ? 
Let not the homage of the world that may attend your hale 
maturity, deceive you. It will contribute nothing to cheer your 
old age. The world habitually defers to the outward, and is led 
captive by the ensigns of greatness and of power; but it is emi- 
nently selfish and meretricious in all this. It ministers to the 
cravings of ambition only so long as it can thus flatter its own 
prejudices. When that becomes impossible, instantly, without 
remorse or sympathy, it lays its former idols away on the shelf, 
to make room for more available aspirants. And how dry and 
worthless are the laurels that wreathe the brow, if they be not 
interwoven with the gems of truth and virtue! How vain and 
unsatisfying is the memory of honors that have conferred state 
on a soul that has had nothing to render back! Yet again: are 
you purposing to toil for wealth, to exhaust the energy of your 
maturity in such a cause? Wrétched infatuation this, if you 
hope thus to secure repose in old age. Your money, indeed, may 
purchase you all outward appliances, and all necessary attentions ; 
but what a never-dying worm must it be in the hearts of the 
aged to feel that the ministrations on which they depend are not 
the freewill offerings of love, but only the labors of hirelings, — 
hirelings none the less though of their own flesh and blood, if 
the care be enforced by thought of what they will leave behind 
them! What a miserable spectacle does he present who has 
nothing to show, as the fruits of a busy lifetime, beyond the pelf 
of which, ere long, his stiff and senseless fingers will be unable to 
clutch the minutest fraction! Already the calculating deference 
of the world, paid all along less to himself than his possessions, is 
transferred to the heirs, who, peradventure, are restless to hear 
the music of the clods as they fall on his coffined remains. Once 


more: are you devoting yourself to the cultivation and expansion 
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of your intellect, reckless of piety and virtue? Ah! a massive 
and well-stored intellect in the vale of years, if it have not been 
hallowed and propelled by moral rectitude and divine truth, pains 
while it arrests the eye, like a vast and disproportioned ruin 
casting gloomy shadows in the sickly moonlight. Well has it 
been said, that “ the light of genius is sometimes so resplendent 
as to make a man walk through life amid glory and acclamation; 
but it burns very dimly and low when carried into the valley of 
the shadow of death.” 

Old age! Its extremes present two pictures for our contem- 
plation ; and, of all the spectacles which life displays, there are 
none bolder in their contrasts than these. Here, on the one 
hand, is the old age of pious, generous culture, — the racy green 
old age. Here are silver locks, but a golden heart. Here is a 
bending frame, but an upright conscience. Here are trembling 
nerves, but a steadfast trust inGod. Here are rigid limbs, but 
a pliant sense. Here is a wrinkled brow; but an eye is gazing 
forth from beneath it whose gathering shadows veil only, not 
conceal, the undying glow of the youthful spirit within. Here 
are time-worn features; but they are irradiated by a smile so 
full of tenderness and genial sympathy that it is more conta- 
gious than the laugh of childhood. And a broken and feeble 
articulation is here; but such precious words are uttered of love 
and kindness, of patient resignation and pious trust, of ripe 
experience and mellow wisdom, that the listener sympathizes 
while he reverences, and forgets the decrepitude of the perishing 
body as he gathers up and stores away the perennial blossoms of 
the immortal spirit. Such is a good old age, — such is a green 
old age; like the evergreens of the forest in the midst of win- 
ter frosts, that tower above the sheeted snows pendent with icicles, 
yet robed in a foliage that never fades. 

Here, on the other hand, is the contrasted picture of old age, — 
the old age of petrified habits and dreary selfishness ; of retro- 
spection without peace, and of experience without mellowness or 
progress. Prejudices have been cherished, until now they are as 
inflexible as the muscles of the body. Piety and philanthropy 
have been repelled or stinted, until now the sympathies move as 
slowly as the currents of life. Moral truth has been disregarded, 
until it has become as dim to the spirit’s sight as material objects 
are to the failing natural eye. A life of animal gratification, 
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or of cramped and interested aims, has dwarfed and contracted the 
soul through all the period of susceptibility, until now there 
stands before us the loathsome relic of sensual indulgence; the 
wreck of a purposeless past; or the stony-hearted slave of some 
sordid passion, that repays the inordinate devotion of a lifetime 
by gathering in upon itself all the lingering force of character, 
and condemning its wretched victim to dwell and brood in com- 
fortless isolation. Behold, then, that object of supremest hor- 
ror, — a profligate, irreverent old man ; or that object of supremest 
aversion, — an overbearing, unsympathizing egotist! He is like 
a half-prostrate trunk in the fetid marshes, over whose decom- 
posing wood the stagnant atmosphere has spread a coat of cold, 
damp moss; or else like the withered, leafless tree on the moun- 
tain-top, whose scraggy branches stand out in sharp relief against 
the wintry sky. 

Go with me for a moment, ye mothers, wives, sisters, daughters, 
whom Iam addressing! to the chamber where the mortal remains 
of the aged saint of whom I spoke in the beginning of my dis- 
course are lying arrayed for burial. Gaze on those venerable 
features, that have expressed the emotions of her heart through 
the rain and shine, the heat and cold, the joy and sorrow, of 
ninety-four years. A blessed relief, it may be thought, both to 
herself and all about her, that so aged a person should pass away. 
Relief! She was ready to go when the Lord willed; but she 
was happy to live on; for, while she trusted in her heavenly 
Father, she had a soul brimming with pure earthly sympathies 
and loves. She had been storing up Christian graces all her 
lifetime, through faith as it is in Jesus Christ; and they bore 
precious fruit in her old age. Patient in suffering, thoughtful of 
others, tender of others’ interests, dependent, but gentle, and ever 
grateful for attention, there was little about her of the selfishness 
and restlessness so common to old age. “Ah!” said her 
daughters, amidst thick-falling tears, — daughters who had been 
devoted to their mother until that their own heads began to be 
sprinkled with gray, — ‘‘ what shall we do without the affection 
and interest of our mother?’’ ‘‘ Who will love us and care for 
us as grandmother used to do?’ sobbed a group of youth, with 
whom it had been the first impulse, whenever they came into the 
house, to run up stairs and speak a word to dear grandmother. 
“Tily can such a mother in Israel be spared,”’ was expressed on 
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the countenances, as well as in the words, of a wide circle of 
neighbors and friends. So we prayed, and bore her to the grave. 
And lovely, oh! very lovely, is an old age that is such a benedic- 
tion. May you all prize its influence and its monitions! and, 
through godly fidelity to the various relations of your own lives, 
through the cultivation and exercise of disinterested and divine 
affections, through the sanctification in your souls of religious 
truth over vanity and worldliness, may you acquire such stores 
of holy grace, that, if God should protract your lives, you may 
‘be buried in a good old age”’! 

And you, ye men, already immersed in the labors of life, or 
treading on the threshold of its activities! ye strong, hopeful, self- 
relying men! mark you well the character I have drawn of the 
old age that is beloved and respected, whose presence throws no 
chill over youth, and whose lessons of experience fall like pearls 
on the ears of maturity. And let me emphasize yet more dis- 
tinctly, for a few moments, the spirit of the man whom it adorns. 
It is he who has made truth — Christ’s immaculate truth — the 
pilot and the purpose of his life; it is he who has canonized right, 
and strangled prejudice ; it is he who has been the steady cham- 
pion of human rights; who has kept his heart wide open; who 
has dwelt in close companionship with Jesus, and, taking his 
departure from the blessed characteristics of the Redeemer he has 
loved, has spread the influences of a diffusive philanthropy among 
all ranks and classes of men; it is he who has been always open 
to new impressions as he has advanced in life, — ever ready to be- 
hold truth under new aspects, and to imbibe a fresher inspiration ; 
it is he, who, while he can pour out the stores of a rich expe- 
rience, is not petrified into the habits of the buried past, but is 
an earnest and hearty element of the living present, of revision, 
of reformation, and of progress. Oh! beautiful to the sight is 
such a man, in venerable years keeping pace with the develop- 
ments of truth, — in the vanguard of the age; gathering in, from 
every quarter, the harvest of a beneficent life. What a feeling 
of the nobleness of true manhood thrills us as we contemplate the 
walk of such a one! How, verily, we reverence him, as, when 
a question of right comes dashing in among the rubbish of old 
stiff prejudices and customs, we behold him, hale and hearty 
within, however feeble without, lending the inexhaustible might 
of his spirit to speed the onset of the bold intruder, to secure for 
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it a clear field and fair vantage, and a right good deliverance ! 
Would you thus be honored? would you have your children rise 
up and call you blessed? Then “labor not for the meat that 
perisheth, but for the meat that endureth unto eternal life.” 

I have sought to prepare the young to whom I speak for a 
happy old age. It is the same preparation that we need for 
eternity. And, since it were a rash assumption to count securely 
on old age;. since it would be no marvel were the destroying 
angel to appear even now in our midst, and startle from his dream 
of security the most vigorous of our number, — hasten, I be- 
seech you, in penitence and faith, to the feet of the Redeemer. 
Hasten to receive of his spirit. Array yourselves in the armor 
of God; so that, though your steps should be cut off in the spring- 
time of your lives, you may be ripe for blessedness; and, if your 
days should be lengthened out until the frosts of life’s winter 
have gathered about your brows, you may “ be buried in a coop 
old age.” 


CHARACTER OF REV. G. F. SIMMONS.- 


Rev. Georce F. Suumons, of Albany, N.Y., died in Concord, 
Mass., Sept. 5, aged forty-one years. 

Brother Simmons, whose sun has so suddenly gone down 
just at its meridian, was not generally known as he deserved. 
There was about him, especially of late years, — perhaps as the 
effect, in a measure, of latent disease; perhaps of a fecling that 
he was not fully appreciated, — that shrinking from notice, that 
preference of the study to the platform, that devotion to personal 
peculiarities of thought and action, that absorption in intellectual 
specialities, which easily explain his want of popularity. 

Certain as we are, that, in the highest sense, he succeeded, we 
are equally confident, that, in a worldly view, his life was a 
failure: nay, there were times when he must have so regarded it 
himself. Gifted with excellent abilities; educated after the best 
American pattern; graduated with distinction at our most favored 
university; privileged with foreign study under Neander and 
Tholuck ; welcomed into the ministry by what seems now an in- 
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credible expectation; surrounded with enviable opportunities ; 
gathering everywhere, of necessity, some devoted admirers, — 
position after position slipped from his relaxed grasp. Neither 
city nor country, north nor south, the conservative New-Eng- 
land parish nor the advancing mission-church, welcomed him as 
was expected. 

Receiving evangelist-ordination in hallowed old ‘ Federal 
Street,’’ Mobile offered him an inviting sphere. Its young society 
was full of hope: no new opening promised so much. In 1888, 
the Unitarian ‘‘ promised to be the largest society in the city.” 

But, after a few months’ labor, all was blasted; the young 
preacher fled, with his life in his hand; the pleasant church was 
abandoned ; the society for a time ceased to be. Mr. Simmons 
had presumed too far on his untried popularity, — had supposed 
it was his duty, before the people understood him thoroughly, on 
the 10th and 17th of May, 1840, to preach upon ‘ the kind 
treatment of slaves,” and without, as he said, “‘ seeking advice 
from his friends.” Never was there a more unwelcome result ; 
yet never was reproof more Christianly given, nor the word of 
reform breathed in kinder spirit. The same truths, uttered at 
the fireside by a pastor endeared through years of Christian 
sympathy, could have made no possible uproar, nor could they 
have proved even worse than water spilt on the ground, — even 
oil cast upon the flames. 

And yet the act itself was characteristic of him, as he con- 
fessed at the time; and still more characteristic was it, that, sent 
back on the flood-tide of this antislavery fame, he courted no 
notoriety ; he sought no applause; he was not often heard to 
allude to his trials; he was not seen on philanthropic platforms, 
nor heard in reform conventions; but went, as if nothing had 
happened, to a quiet village ministry, not far from his birthplace, 
apparently to spend his remaining days there. Most persons 
considered him a martyr to duty, and prophesied, in other circum- 
stances, a career obscured by no such angry clouds. The 27th 
of October, 1841, sees him installed as colleague-pastor with 
Rey. Samuel Ripley, — whose daughter eventually became his 
wife, — over one of our most prosperous country societies. As 
Mr. Ripley would accept no compensation for his services, and the 
congregation was large and united, the situation seemed to be one 
which any young minister would be anxious to keep. Yet not 
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many years passed, and his earnestness in behalf of the oppressed 
negro gave such offence that he resigned his office, and went to 
Germany for that solitary thought which he loved so well, and 
that theological science which he prized so highly. In the foreign 
university, his intense earnestness, his self-denying economy, 
his patient thought, his resolute purpose, made his stay every 
way honorable and profitable. He returned, — one would have 
supposed to occupy the highest place among us, entitled to some 
eminent professorship, rewarded with some coveted city pulpit, 
for his real learning, his devotional culture, his elegant rhetoric, 
and his lovely spirit. But, instead of this apparent success, he 
was summoned to fresh trials and new disappointments, to the 
spiritual success of self-conquest and self-surrender. 

Probably his severe study in Europe abated his force and 
chilled his enthusiasm. Very seldom does the pulpit gain by 
such foreign training. It gave thoroughness to our friend’s 
habits of thought; but it impaired, as we think, their power of 
utterance. It seemed to make him undecided at times when the 
people required decision; and even in conversation, but far 
more in the public assembly, it took away some of the locks of 
his strength. 

He was next installed at Springfield, Feb. 4, 1848. Among 
the remoter parishes, this has long stood as “‘a city set upon a 
hill,” — large, able, intelligent, growing. Favored by the lengthy 
ministry of a Peabody, eminent happiness as well as usefulness 
was prophesied for his successor. And we remember hearing 
our elders trace his peculiar adaptedness to the peculiar wants 
and tastes of this united people. But God judges not as man 
judges. A few treasured the new pastor as he deserved; the 
many never, I think, came to understand him. In some caprice 
of the moment, he urged upon the people Trinitarian forms of 
thought; and, while they were disturbed by what was only a 
momentary mysticism, public events called forth his antislavery 
feelings afresh ; and without endeavoring, in public or private, to 
bring up his people to his “ Pisgah view,” he took extreme 
ground, and found himself as at Mobile, —alone. And yet he 
was not the one to shrink from that solitariness which was the 
chief fault of his nature, which was growing upon him unawares: 
he never seemed to repent the steps which led once more to the 
position of a shepherd wandering about after his fold. 
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For some time he remained without any special charge, though 
many parishes might have been glad of his services; only occa- 
sionally permitting his voice to be heard at our public gatherings, 
and then surprising us by some strange dissonance of opinion, 
while he won our hearts by the rich tone of feeling flowing 
through it. 

By the perseverance and energy of one or two friends, he was 
at length induced to take charge of a society which has been 
more embarrassed by its position, and more beclouded in its 
prospects, than any other within our knowledge. But the very 
loneliness of the post, the absence of any compensatory attrac- 
tions, the fewness of their numbers, the obscurity of the cause, 
which shut the doors of so many hearts against the knock of this 
patient sister, won Mr. Simmons’s regard. 

He went to Albany to struggle alone, — to lavish his intellect- 
ual resources, his refined taste, his fervid soul, upon a few of the 
faithful ; content with their appreciating affection, unknown to the 
public around him, unremembered by our churches generally. 

When it was urged upon him to take those steps which are 
necessary in such circumstances, especially where a church has 
been closed for years, and is buried in an obscure street, his 
resolute refusal showed that he had no relish for notoriety; that 
he would not sacrifice his privacy for the immediate good of the 
cause; that he chose to be unknown, rather than to be known 
through “‘ much speaking” of himself. And so his almost im- 
perceptible progress in that enlarging community showed how 
little mere talent can accomplish, even in alliance with learning, 
purity, and piety ; how easy, even now, to hide one’s light under 
a bushel; how small the apparent result of devoted labor in 
perfect retirement from the rush of American life. When, at 
the largest hotel in Albany, friends were officially assured that 
there were no Unitarian services in the city ; when, during these 
two years, the numbers here advanced but little after his ministry 
was fairly inaugurated ; when the question was sometimes doubt- 
ingly asked, ‘‘ Where is Brother Simmons now?’’ — we cannot 
help thinking that such voluntary isolation was hardly just to the 
community or to himself or to the truth. 

Attending the Boston anniversaries, last May, as a spectator, 
he took cold. By and by, the typhus appeared. Finally, he was 
carried from Albany, to his mother’s house in Concord, in a con- 
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firmed consumption, whose stages, so patiently and nobly borne, 
were more rapid than any one dreamed. ‘“‘ Nothing in his life 
became him”’ better than “‘ the leaving of it.”’ The discipline of 
Providence had been just what he needed. His success lay in 
his failure. His was precisely the character which was only to 
be purified through this trial. A stubborn will, an extreme self- 
confidence, a rich humor, a keen sarcasm, must have borne far 
different fruits, had he realized the ambitions of college, or the 
prophecies of clerical friends. But, before he entered the mini- 
stry, Religion had set upon his fine gifts, not the crown of this 
world, but of another; and more’and more she made him, not 
what men looked for, —the popular orator, the courted divine, 
‘‘the observed of all observers,’’ the eloquent writer, — but one 
patient to bear, and brave to endure; calm under reproach, and 
moderate in expectation; fit to live, and still more fit to die; 
blessed in his approving conscience, doubly blessed in his che- 
rished home, — blessed, above all, in the hope of that ever- 
brightening future where the righteous shine as stars in the 
firmament. 

The belief expressed elsewhere, that an interesting volume can 
be gathered from his discourses, — one which would be an invalua- 
ble present to his bereaved flock, a means of help to those dearer 
ones for whom he labored with peculiar wisdom as well as love, 
and a surprise to those who had not entered into the hiding-places 
of his power, — we wish might be realized without delay, so that, 
though dead, he may yet speak unto us all. H. 


PRAYER OF THE ERRING. 


Ox, help me, Lord! I cannot rise, 
I am so weak, so earthward drawn: 
My feet are clogged when I would go 
Within the way thy feet have gone. 


I am so weary in the strife 
Of duty over selfishness, 
I try to grasp a higher aim, 
And find my strength grows less and less. 


VOL. XIV. 24 











PRAYER OF THE ERRING. 


I love thy goodness, and would come 
Humble and penitent to thee ; 

But thou art hidden from my sight, — 
A distant glory unto me. 


I do not dare to bring my heart, 
So sin-defiled, before thy gaze; 

To lift my trembling voice with those 
Pure orisons of prayer and praise — 


That seek thee from the undefiled, 

Who bask beneath thy glorious smile ; 
Who “ veil their faces in its light,” 

And weep at human woe and guile. 


I stand afar off from thy peace ; 

I cannot follow in thy way: 
Temptations girdle me around, 

And lead me from thy truth astray. 


When one, who came to learn of thee, 
Dared but to touch thy garment’s hem, 

Thou didst not scorn the contrite heart, 
Or its dark sinfulness condemn ; — 


But breathed into its darkened life 
Thy holy and forgiving power, 
Drawing it slowly unto thee 
For ever from that blessed hour. 


So would I come, and humbly kneel 
A suppliant for thy pardoning love: 

Strengthen my soul for nobler use, 

And lift its hopes and aims above. 
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A YEAR OF TRIAL; OR, LESSONS OF “THE TIMES.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘So, Mrs. Tilden, I understand your former friends, the Selbys, 
whom you visited so intimately in C Place, are living in this 
neighborhood in quite destitute circumstances. Of course you 
often see them, and can tell me all about it?” 

‘‘ Indeed, Miss Leslie, if you wish for information concerning 
the Selbys, you have come to the last person in the world who 
can give it to you. With regard to my friendship and intimacy 
with them, you labor under a strange mistake. Are all our 
schoolgirl freaks and fancies to be set down as friendships for 
life?” 

‘‘T trust not,” replied Miss Leslie, energetically. ‘In that 
case, we should frequently find ourselves tied to very uncongenial 
companions. I was mistaken, then, about your friendship for 
Judge Seymour’s daughter. Strange that I could have averred, 
— as indeed I did, a little while since, to Mrs. Beltravers, — that 
you were very dear friends ! ”’ 

“Why, my dear Miss Leslie, how could you? What will 
Mrs. Beltravers think ?”’ 

“What! because you have an intimate friend who is poor, 
and lives in a brown cottage under the hill, and takes care of her 
own children? Oh! don’t distress yourself, my dear. Mrs. 
Beltravers knows very well that all cannot live in luxury and 
ease, and that, in this country, we cannot ignore the existence of 
poor friends and relatives. I congratulate you, Mrs. Tilden, that 
you have successfully rid yourself of so inconvenient an acquaint- 
ance as Mrs. Selby might be. It might be an injury to you, just 
ag you are getting established in society; and Mr. has such 
a reputation for aristocracy! It is really fortunate that it was 
all a mistake.” 

Mrs. Tilden looked, half suspiciously, at the speaker; but, 
seeing that she looked perfectly serious, and failing to discover 
the sarcastic glance of her clear gray eyes, went on to deny that 
there had ever been any particular intimacy between herself and 
Ellen Selby. 

“Not but what I liked her well enough as a girl,” she con- 
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tinued, ‘‘and was induced, by her persuasions, to visit her in 
C—— Place. She is really a very good and inoffensive person, 
Miss Leslie, — a little wanting, perhaps, in elegance of manners, 
and very ready to devote herself to the horrid details of house- 
keeping, and such drudgery. So I dare say she’s quite in her 
element now.” 

The above conversation took place at a select party in M——, 
at Mrs. Beltravers’s house. As Mrs. Tilden concluded, Mrs. 
Beltravers, who had just joined the two unperceived, asked, in 
her loud tone of voice, — 

‘Of whom were you speaking, Mrs. Tilden? I declare I 
should rather be called vicious than good and inoffensive. De- 
liver me. from all negatives ! ” 

‘Only of Mrs. Selby,” answered Miss Leslie, “whom Mrs. 
Tilden is quite distressed that you should regard her friend. It 
seems I was in error in that pretty story I told you, the other 
day, about Mrs. Selby and Mrs. Tilden being such dear friends 
formerly, and how Mrs. Tilden had been so devoted to Mrs. Selby ; 
showing her all manner of little delicate attentions, taking her out 
to ride, amusing her children, e¢ cetera, et cetera. Iam really 
sorry, Mrs. Beltravers, to have palmed off such a pretty little 
romance upon you for an actual fact, —a fact which I, in my 
peculiar notions of society, thought atoned for a great deal of 
outside folly and conventionalism in this nineteenth century.” 

‘Well, I am disappointed too,” replied Mrs. Beltravers, — a 
tall, handsome, fashionable woman, but an independent and kind- 
hearted one, nevertheless. ‘‘ However, your story is a true 
one; only you made a slight mistake in one of your characters, 
Miss Leslie. Mrs. Alden is that constant and true friend to 
Mrs. Selby; and she represents her as a lady excelling in all 
the lovely qualities of our sex, while she is not deficient in energy 
of character, or wanting in independence. You know, Miss 
Leslie, the ill-natured say that you and I, in assuming certain 
masculine characteristics, have lost somewhat of our sex’s gentle- 
ness. Mrs. Alden’s account of Mrs. Selby is very different from 
yours, Mrs. Tilden; but possibly adversity may have improved 
the character which in prosperity was simply a good and inoffen- 
sive one. You knew her years ago, I dare say.” 

Mrs. Tilden winced, and Miss Leslie smiled at the unconscious 
satire of Mrs. Beltravers’s language; for, in the nobleness and 
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generosity of her nature, the latter had no conception of the 
meanness of little souls like Mrs. Tilden’s, and, although a leader 
of fashion, well born and well connected, prized a friend in an 
humble dress and a lowly home as highly ag one in velvets and 
dwelling in a costly mansion. 

‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Tilden, ‘‘ it is some years — that is, some 
time — since I knew Mrs. Selby; and I dare say —I’ve no 
doubt — she’s very much improved since then. Indeed, she was 
always ”’ 

‘‘* Good and inoffensive,’ you just now remarked,” interrupted 
Miss Leslie, in her dryest accents. ‘‘ Well, it is strange how 
people differ in their estimate of character. I happened to be 
visiting at Mrs. R——’s, next door to the Selbys, in C—— 
Place, just after your long visit to them in the winter of 184—; 
and, from what I saw and heard, I got the opinion of Mrs. Selby 
that she was an uncommon woman. But, then, you lived under 
the same roof with her, and saw her just as she was. The old 
saying, that ‘no man is a hero to his own valet de chambre,’ is 
verified in this case.” 

Mrs. Beltravers gave the disconcerted Mrs. Tilden a glance of 
astonishment, in which there was not the slightest in the world 
mingling of contempt, who, on her part, was glad to avoid further 
conversation on what had now become a disagreeable subject, by 
accepting an invitation to waltz by a young man who had wisely 
suffered his very unintellectual face to be hidden from view by a 
covering of Nature’s own bestowal. As these two butterflies of 
either sex were soon whirling round the hall in the giddy and 
voluptuous dance, Mrs. Beltravers said, abruptly, — 

“T will never take a sudden fancy to any one again, Esther, 
or, indeed, any kind of a fancy, without consulting you. Read 
me this riddle aright; for it requires no sphinx to see that it is 
one to which you have the key. If Mrs. Tilden had known you 
as I do, she would have felt herself annihilated at your dry tones 
and crusty looks.” 

“Don’t you know, Mrs. Beltravers, there are some people who 
can’t be annihilated? who are such bubbles that they will for 
ever float on the surface, do what you will? How can Mrs. Til- 
den have any real sense of her own meanness, when she has not 
the capacity to understand or appreciate such a character as Mrs. 


Selby’s? I am glad you said what you did to her. She de- 
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served it, as a fit punishment for her affected and absurd preten- 
sions. As to the riddle, it is easily solved.” 

In a few words, Miss Leslie told Mrs. Beltravers of the nature 
of the acquaintance between Mrs. Tilden and Mrs. Selby, and 
concluded with so warm an eulogium upon Mrs. Selby, — telling 
with much greater force, coming as it did from one who was more 
prone to see faults than virtues even in her friends, — that Mrs 
Beltravers said, enthusiastically, — 

“T declare, Esther, if you’ll go with me, I'll call upon this 
paragon of a woman to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘ And find one so simple and unpretending, and so cheerfully 
occupied in her home duties, that you’ll say, perhaps, Mrs. Til- 
den was right, — she’s good and inoffensive ; that’s all. No, no, 
Mrs. Beltravers! don’t I know how easy it is to impose upon 
you, and how wilfully you shut your eyes to true merit some- 
times? To think of a woman of your sense being taken in by 
that languishing piece of affectation!” inclining her head, as she 
spoke, towards Mrs. Tilden, who at that moment sank, in an atti- 
tude of extreme exhaustion, upon a lounge near by. 

“T plead guilty, Esther, and promise to take Mrs. Selby in 
trust with such vouchers as you and Mrs. Alden, — as opposite 
in character as are the poles asunder. I shall insist upon your 
taking me to see her; and she shall not consider it a visit of 
curiosity, either. Now I must away to other guests.” 

And, as Mrs. Beltravers’s stately figure disappeared through 
the drawing-room door, Miss Leslie’s inward comment was, 
‘What a queen among women she would be, if she worshipped 
not so devotedly at the altar of fashion ! ” 

While Mrs. Beltravers, on her part, thought, “If Esther 
would only look a little more leniently on the follies and foibles of 
others, her truly good qualities would gain her love and admira- 
tion, while now she is so much an object of dislike and fear to the 
majority of her acquaintances.” 

And, in their mutual criticisms of each other, Mrs. Beltravers 
and Miss Leslie were both right and both wrong; for, although 
the former was a fashionable woman, she was by no means a 
slavish votary at the altar at which she worshipped, but was inde- 
pendent, both in her ideas and actions, in a degree quite uncom- 
mon in one apparently so worldly; and worldly she really was, 
but not with that sordid worldliness that utterly deadens the 
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finer sensibilities of the soul, and prevents all just perceptions of 
the true and beautiful. On the other hand, Mrs. Leslie’s error 
did not consist in judging too severely the follies and weaknesses 
of human character; for her standard of judgment was the only 
true one of folly or wisdom in this world, — that of the New 
Testament, — and she meant to condemn only what it condemned. 
But her error consisted in forgetting the temptations with which 
all are beset, and in too much disregarding the injunction of the 
apostle, ‘‘ to be all things to all men, that by all means she might 
save some.” She knew more of the morality of the gospel than 
of its grace. The severe rebuke or caustic remark, heeded and 
appreciated by Mrs. Beltravers, was levelled, with the same 
unsparing aim, at the feebler intellect and more unstable charac- 
ter of the large class to which Mrs. Tilden belonged. Such 
persons, in proportion as they comprehended her satire, resented 
it: Not having the nobleness to forgive what they had not the 
disposition to profit by, they feared and disliked much more than 
they respected her or sought her society. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Selby was pursuing her daily round of duties 
with the same unwavering faith, and the same courageous heart, 
that had ever characterized her. If she had endeared herself to 
her friends, in the day of prosperity, by the loveliness of her 
character, she proved herself, now that adversity was her portion, 
more worthy of their regard and admiration. It was not alone 
her ready and entire devotion to her family, and her attention to 
those ‘horrid details of housekeeping,” so repulsive to the 
would-be refined nature of Mrs. Tilden, which made her appear 
so interesting to her friends; but it was that unfailing spirit of 
cheerfulness, which, radiating from her pure heart, diffused sun- 
shine over all within the circle of her influence, —a cheerfulness 
not only Heaven-born, but also Heaven-sustained, and which sel- 
dom failed her in her most trying domestic perplexities. 

There were times, however, when even her great heart sank, 
and clouds overshadowed her horizon. Such a time was now 
approaching, — a time only to be fully understood by those 
anxious, careworn, over-taxed mothers and housekeepers whose 
name is Legion, and who bravely endure vexation after vexation 
and disappointment after disappointment, till the last drop comes 
which overflows their cup of domestic disquiet, and, for a while, 
the stout heart quails, and the harassed spirits sink, before what 
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to a spectator, particularly one of the sterner sex, seems of trivial 
moment. 

How often does the husband, even the kindest and most 
thoughtful, seeing traces of trouble on his wife’s face which she 
would fain conceal, and discovering the cause to be ‘‘ poor help,” 
say, ‘‘I wonder you suffer yourself to be plagued to death with 
such servants. There are plenty to be had: why don’t you try 
another?” Ah! little does he know how much is involved in 
that simple phrase, ‘‘try another! ’’ And it is well, perhaps, that 
he does not ; and, as none of our lady readers need enlighten- 
ment on such a matter, it may be as well to proceed at once to 
Mrs. Selby’s fifth trial in the person of Rose Norton, whom we 
left filling her place most satisfactorily to her mistress, and appa- 
rently so to herself. 

For two weeks, every thing had gone on regularly in the 
kitchen-department of Vine Cottage; leaving Mrs. Selby free to 
devote herself to her sick children. Lily, notwithstanding the 
fears of Drs. Lester and Clarke, bore bravely up under the 
whooping-congh. But with little Rose it was quite different : 
she was a great sufferer, and at times had paroxysms of cough- 
ing which were truly distressing to witness, and which left her 
extremely feeble and exhausted. But the mother relied greatly 
on the child’s naturally vigorous constitution, and thought she 
might look for a favorable termination to her sickness ; thankful 
that the most violent attack had fallen on the child best able 
to bear it. 

Just at this crisis, one afternoon, after the children had fallen 
into an unquiet slumber, Rose came in from the kitchen, and told 
Mrs. Selby she would like to speak with her. Taking her into 
the little parlor, she kindly asked her errand. 

‘TI might as well tell you at once, Mrs. Selby, that I must 
leave you to-day.” 

‘Leave me? Why, Rose! what do you mean?” 

“Tt’s an old story, ma’am, and I’m sure I’m sorry for your 
disappointment ; but I can’t help it. Joe wants me to go to 
California with him, and I’ve decided to go.” 

“ Joe who? I don’t understand.”’ 

‘ Wall, ma’am, you see I haven’t done the right thing exactly, 
I know; but, when folks are in love and get a miff, they don’t act 
quite reasonable. That was my case: all of a misunderstanding 
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with Joe, who I promised to marry long ago. Joe’s coachman at 
Mr. Beltravers’s, where I lived before I come here; and he and I 
had a falling out, when I gave him his walking-ticket, because, 
you see, I was kind of jealous, ma’am; and then I come here, as 
Bridget Mahony told me you wanted a nice girl. Wall, I met 
Joe two or three nights ago, and he insisted on my telling him 
about it, and then he explained matters to me. So the end of it 
is, we are to be married and off in less than a week.” 

“Can you not, at least, Rose, give me an opportunity to find 
some one to take your place? ‘That is only right.” 

‘¢ Joe won’t hear to my staying here another day, ma’am, or I 
would. He says we’ll go out to California, and be as good as the 
best, and never live out at service any more. But he says there’s 
a nice girl, Lucy Waters, who is leaving Mrs. Thornton’s; and 
perhaps she would suit you.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Selby, seeing it was useless to argue the 
matter with Rose, “‘ask her to come this evening to see me, if 
you think she'll suit.” 

‘“‘She’s capable and neat, and can do any thing she’s a mind 
to; and I don’t suppose she’d want the place if she didn’t mean 
to try and suit you.” 

So Rose Norton left that night; and Lucy Waters was to 
come at eight o’clock the next morning. A broken night’s rest 
but ill fitted Mrs. Selby for rising at an early hour to prepare 
the simple breakfast in addition to the care of the sick babies. 
However, Mr. Selby took one, and Louise rocked the other ; while 
Charlie helped mamma in the kitchen, as he fancied. He was 
getting very grand now, and beginning to realize that he was 
an important member of the household. His mother had not the 
heart to tell him that he was far more hinderance than help to 
her, he seemed so happy in his endeavors to be useful. At the 
table, he informed his father of the fact — of which it was to be 
supposed he was in entire ignorance — that Rosy had gone, and 
his mamma was “the doodest took of all the dirls, sept Katy.” 
At which his father raised his hands deprecatingly, and begged 
to differ from Master Charlie with respect to the personage last 
named. 

Lucy Waters came at the appointed hour; and although rather 
too genteel in her appearance to be altogether satisfactory to Mrs. 
Selby, yet she took hold of the work so understandingly that the 
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latter was quite relieved. After dinner, however, she was sum- 
moned again to a conference, as she had been the day previous. 

“‘T wished to say, Mrs. Selby, I don’t think I can stay here 
any longer.” 

“Indeed, Lucy! Is the work likely to be too hard for you? 
You look delicate.” 

“Qh! it’s not that, marm, at all. I worked much harder at 
Mrs. Thornton’s, where they live in such style, and have so much 
company.” 

‘‘ What is it, then, Lucy?” 

‘Well, I must say, marm, I don’t quite like my accommoda- 
tions. At Mrs. Thornton’s, my chamber was large, and carpeted. 
I don’t think I could put up with that little box of a room 
you show me to. Besides, marm,” waxing more and more 
impudent in proportion as Mrs. Selby remained calm and un- 
moved, ‘‘ the house is in quite too dirty a state for me to live in. 
I am not accustomed to dining on cold meat, marm, with no 
dessert but rice-pudding.”’ 

“Lucy,” said Mrs. Selby, firmly, ‘‘ you can go as soon as 
you like; but I am quite at a loss to understand why you should 
have come to me, if you are so dependent on style for your com- 
fort.’ And, returning to her nursery, she gave her no opportu- 
nity to reply. 

When she saw her leave the house, however, she was at last 
entirely overcome, and, for the first time in her life for such a 
cause, shed tears of vexation and disappointment. 

“Six girls in less than as many weeks! And what is to be 
done now? ”’ she said to herself. 

In the midst of her disquietude, and while Louise looked sor- 
rowfully, and Charlie wonderingly, on at mamma’s unwonted 
agitation, the outer door opened, and Mrs. Grant and Mrs. 
Payson came in, — the latter on crutches. This was the second 
visit she had made to the cottage. Seeing that something unusual 
disturbed Mrs. Selby, she exclaimed, — 

‘“‘ Heyday! what’s the matter now, Miss Selby? I’m glad to 
find any thing on arth can move you, and there’s an end on’t.” 

Smiling through her tears at this strange consolation, Mrs. 
Selby related her sixth experience with “help,” and, by the time 
she had concluded the narration, saw the whole matter in such a 
ludicrous light that she could not refrain laughing at her own 
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perplexities. Her amusement was not a little increased by Mrs. 
Payson’s violent indignation. 

‘Was ever any thing like sarvants’ airs now-a-days? Time 
was, when I was young and went out to sarvice, when a dollar 
a week was high wages; and when, instead of spending our 
money on gewgaws, we laid it up, and dressed in stuff skirts and 
long-shorts to work in, and had a print for our best, and a bunnet 
that was a bunnet: it covered our faces, and sarved us winter 
and summer both for many a year. Wan’t we respected then, 
and cared for, and treated as none of these ’ere highfliers and 
wild Irishers are now-a-days? This last gal of yourn, Miss Selby, 
was an Irisher, I’ll warrant. They do beat all natur with their 
airs, and there’s an end on’t.” 

‘No, Mrs. Payson: she told me she was American-born.” 

** Wall, more’s the shame for her, then. There’s some excuse 
for them poor ignorant furriners putting on airs; they’re put up 
to it by their priests, who are a dreadful wicked set; and their 
masters and mistresses, some on ’em, are so weak and indulgent; 
and then, some on ’em so onreasonable. But for a Yankee gal 
to talk like that, — I’m ashamed on ’er.”’ 

Well, well, Mrs Payson,” interrupted Mrs. Grant, ‘ the girl 
wasn’t so much to blame, perhaps, as her former employers. You 
know good servants are so scarce, that, when ladies do find one, 
they almost spoil them with indulgence. English, Irish, or Ameri- 
can servants are none of them exempt from faults and follies: 
why should they be? I’m but a looker-on in these matters, — 
having never kept a girl in my life; but this is what I think about 
it. If there were more good, considerate, and firm mistresses, 
there would be more respectful and faithful servants. I’m sure 
a good mistress made me a good servant; and that was the case 
with you, Mrs. Payson. Who knows what we might have been 
but for our good fortune in this respect ?” 

 T’m willin’ to allow Miss Alden all the praise that’s her due, 
Miss Grant, — and that’s a good deal, I can tell you; but I ain’t 
a-goin’ to say that I didn’t have no conscience afore I went to live 
with her as child’s nuss, and that, wherever I’d lived, I shouldn’t 
have tried to do my duty; and that, you know, is what not one 
in ten of the flimmegers about these days cares a straw about, 
long’s they git their money, buy their riggin’, and catch a feller, 
and there’s an end on’t.”’ 
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‘You are hard on the poor girls, Mrs. Payson,” said Mrs. 
Selby, laughing nevertheless. 

“No, I ain’t, neither. Hard on ’em! Didn’t I live fifteen 
year in Miss Alden’s family, and see how she was imposed on, 
some of the time, by all sorts of gals?” 

‘Still, she has generally kept her servants a long time.” 

‘‘That she did; and it was all because she was so patient and 
kind, that, if they hadn’t hearts of stone, they couldn't help 
being good to her back agin. But it ain’t every woman, by a 
good deal, I can tell you, who’s like Miss Alden, and has the 
knack of trainin’ them ’ere pert gals. She never gits mad; and 
is allers a lady, let them do what they will. That’s one secret 
of her havin’ such good sarvants: gals in natur respects ladies 
who respects themselves. Wall, wall, they are torments and 
plagues, the best on ’em, and there’s an end on’t. But, I tell 
you what it is, Miss Grant, my Nancy shall come and stay with 
Miss Selby till she gits a raal good gal; and I know where to 
git her one, now that I’ve found out she’s the right sort of a 
woman for a smart, high-sperited gal to live with. Jim Benson’s 
sister’s tired a-workin’ in the factory, cause it don’t agree with 
her exactly. I know she’d like jest sich a place as this. I'll send 
Nancy in to see her the fust time Miss Selby can spare her.’ 

‘But the wages ?”’ interrupted Mrs. Selby. 

‘Wall, you must give her nine shillins, and you'll make 
money by that; she’ll take sich care of your house, and every 
thing that’s in it, she’ll save you more than a quarter a dollar a 
week.” 

So Sarah Benson came to live with Mrs. Selby, and proved 
herself indeed a ‘‘help”’ in the household; and with her six 
weeks’ trying experiences in changing servants, closed the latter’s 
chapter of trials in that line for the year whose record is be- 
fore us. 


If the above details of Mrs. Selby’s domestic experiences have 
seemed to occupy a too prominent place in this narrative, let it 
be remembered how serious a matter of interest the subject of 
servants has become in this country; how much anxiety, uneasi- 
ness, and positive unhappiness, they cause in many families by 
their unfaithfulness and untruthfulness; how ruinous to them- 
selves is the mode of life with the greater part of them; how 
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reckless their extravagance ;~how unprincipled their conduct. 
And yet, who will say, that, if servants are to be blamed for all 
this, masters and mistresses are not much more to be blamed ; inas- 
much as so many are quite ready to overlook or wink at falsehood, 
and even theft, in consideration of Bridget’s being such a good cook, 
or Mary such an excellent laundry-maid, or Eliza such a beauti- 
ful seamstress ; and, wholly forgetting in the mean time that they 
are more or less responsible for the conduct and characters of 
those under their roof, care not how, where, or with whom their 
servants spend any leisure time they may have, or what use they 
make of their money, provided only their work is not neglected ? 

In consequence of such careless selfishness on the part of em- 
ployers, much mischief is done. Beside the evil to the servants, 
which is likely to be deep and abiding, they themselves doubtless 
lose thereby large amounts, which, if they prefer to do to having 
an ill-cooked dinner, they have no right to allow in consideration 
to others. If employers were more firm and consistent in the 
determination to have none but honest and faithful servants, is it 
at all probable that there would be so much cause of complaint 
as at present exists? The confirmed answer is No. 

There are, scattered here and there, Mrs. Aldens in the com- 
munity, who, combining in themselves the rare union of firmness 
and gentleness, kindness and authority, influence and mould those 
about them to their own wills; but what are they able to effect 
towards the correction of an evil so general, when by far the 
greater number of mistresses are either so indolent and selfish 
on the one hand as to offer, as it were, a premium to dishonesty, 
or so complaining and exacting on the other as to dishearten the 
most conscientious ? 

Ask the housekeepers of this country what is the greatest trial 
in housekeeping, and nine-tenths of them (and this is a low 
estimate) will answer, with thousand-tongued voice, Servants. 
And, whether they be Irish, English, or American, Catholic or 
Protestant, if they are unfaithful and false, the question may 
again be repeated, Is not the fault more that of masters and 
mistresses, especially of those who are rich and influential, than 
theirs? What masters and mistresses perseveringly require of 
their servants, — always providing their requirements be reason- 
able, —they on their part will perform. If the former, as a 
class working together on the strict principles of justice and 
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humanity, would seriously take up. the matter, in ten years, per- 
haps in five, they could revolutionize American homes, and thus 
confer a lasting benefit on the generations which shall follow 
them in the peace, quietness, and comfort in this way secured 
to them at their own firesides. 


MRS. MUFF’S SECOND LETTER. 


Dear Mr. Eprror, — While I have been carrying a sunshade, 
— or rather a good old-fashioned parasol, which is almost a para- 
pluie, — instead of my muff, I have not been in the monitory 
mood; and so your readers have escaped for a time. Living 
out of doors has the power of making us wonderfully charitable 
to our fellow-creatures, and patient of all social shortcomings; 
perhaps only because we think less about them. So I doubt if 
anybody is as cross and critical in summer as in winter. But the 
lengthening evenings bid me put on my spectacles, and I must 
needs tell what I see. I see young ladies who have lost their 
eyesight prematurely for a time, and are utterly at a loss for 
occupation. This is a modern difficulty never heard of when I 
was in my teens; this neuralgic or dyspeptic or whimsey-ectic 
affection of the optic nerve is one of the remarkable discoveries 
of the century. I do not laugh at it, or speak of it ironically or 
suspiciously, by any means. It is a real malady, no doubt, — 
one of the myriad offspring of indigestion, and utterly incapaci- 
tating the patient for any steady use of the organs of vision. 
Some of my most industrious friends have been reduced by it to 
a state of idleness most intolerable to people of such exemplary 
habits. 

How it happens that so many young girls suffer from this 
affection is no mystery to those who believe that late hours, much 
study, poring over music, gas-lights, excited minds at the opera 
or concert or juvenile party, and improper food, all generate dys- 
pepsia in some form. 

The question is, What would Mrs. Muff recommend in view 
of this prevailing epidemic, which has been more and more in 
vogue for thirty years? She does not, of course, enter on pro- 
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fessional ground, and prescribe for the malady itself. If she 
could teach her young friends how to imbibe a few doses of judg- 
ment and right principle as to the use of time and opportunities, 
they might dispense with physicians and oculists. Abuse, of 
some kind, is the source of the evil; ignorance of physical laws, 
and recklessness in regard to them, are hackneyed topics of com- 
plaint ; but blessed would he be who could preach on them with 
freshness and efficacy. I shall not go beyond my muff, Mr. Edi- 
tor; but I will tell your readers of a visit I made lately at a 
large house in a wide street of a great city. 

It was dusk: the gas-burners had not received the magic 
touch which almost reminds one of the first creation of light, so 
sudden and brilliant. I found Mrs. L. and her two daughters, 
girls of eleven and thirteen, sitting quietly chatting; and there 
was certainly no silence after I came in. But, at last, there was 
a momentary pause, and my ear was struck by a once familiar 
sound. 

** Why, what is that?” I exclaimed, — “ that clicking noise ?”’ 

The girls laughed. ‘ What do you think it is?” said Mrs. L. 

“If such a thing were possible, I should say I heard knitting- 
needles.” 

Mrs. L. touched the bell-cord: a servant appeared: the gas- 
lights flashed up, and revealed my young friends, each armed 
with her knitting-needles, — genuine steel stocking-needles, — 
each with a half-finished stout sock in her hands, such as my 
mother (a country minister’s wife) used to knit for my brothers 
before they went to college. I was amazed at such an apparition 
in such a house: the ghost of some dead utility seemed to start 
up before me. Clara and Emma enjoyed my surprise, of course, 
but left their mother to explain the spectacle; for I began asking 
silly questions immediately. 

“Knitting socks? your girls actually knitting socks? For 
what? for whom? What did put it into their heads?” 

“‘T did,” said Mrs. L. 

‘* And what could have put it into your head?” 

‘‘ Seeing that it would be well if half a score of our particular 
friends could knit. I think, indeed, there are a round dozen of 
ladies who can neither see to read, write, or use a needle in our 
own circle; and if they had learned to knit while young, so that 
they could pursue this occupation quite independently of eyesight, 
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they could have been spared many irksome hours, much weari- 
ness of spirit, many frivolous and useless makeshifts for killing 
time. Some of them are almost walking their feet off; some gad 
and gossip from house to house; some practise housekeeping with 
a most superfluous, fidgety, and annoying diligence; and very 
few can see to do any thing that is at all worth doing, especially 
in the evenings. Now, Mrs. Muff, seeing that this calamity is 
of such frequent occurrence, is it not well to prepare my girls for 
the contingency? Even if their eyes never fail in youth, it can 
do no harm to have mastered this simple art; and they will have 
it at their fingers’ ends when they grow old.” 

“‘ But is there nothing else?” asked I, though secretly approv- 
ing all the while, — “‘ nothing a little more — more” 

‘Elegant, you would say. Yes: one or two things; but no- 
thing which taxes the eyesight so little, and promises so many 
other advantages.” 

‘‘ And what becomes of the socks ?”’ 

“Are there not plenty of poor little bare feet to rejoice in 
them? Now, Mrs. Muff, don’t ask me, as a lady did last week, 
whether it would not be more charitable to give the yarn to some 
poor woman, and pay her for knitting socks for us to give away. 
We do that besides, as much as we should if Clara and Emma never 
touched a needle. This knitting of theirs is instead of the fancy- 
work and useless occupations which interest young girls generally ; 
and which may find their place by and by, when they are so familiar 
with the needles that they can complete a sock as well as the 
best of blind knitters without looking on. Am I foolish, Mrs. 
Muff?” 

* Not in my opinion,” said I, briskly. ‘I have made myself 
a sort of domestic missionary in the cause of the poor little one- 
eyed needle. Now! will make myself a bore for the sake of the 
big needles with no eyes at all, in pity to ladies who may also 
have no eyes good for any thing.” 

And so I went away, meditating on the probability, that, three 
generations hence; half the women will be half blind, and plan- 
ning most philanthropically for the redemption of their precious 
hours from the curse of idleness, and occupations no better than 
idleness. 

I have been this very summer at a country boarding-house 
among the high hills, —a sort of demi-semi hotel, — where we 
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had grasshoppers and wasps for bedfellows; counted flies by 
billions in the china-closet; were put on an allowance of half a 
tumbler of water at dinner-time; found live frogs, ready to give 
swimming lessons in our washstand-pitchers from the exhausted 
spring; and endured all the inconveniences to which the porten- 
tous drought of this year subjected us, with a marvellous cheer- 
fulness, thinking only of the poor farmers. There was only one 
of our party who fretted daily, enumerating the personal discom- 
forts of our daily life with a sort of determination to be made 
miserable; at least she could have taken no more effectual means. 

It was a young lady who was said to be naturally very amiable ; 
but she had “strained the optic nerve” in the last year of her 
school-life, and now could not use her eyes at all. A friend read 
to her for an hour or two every day; and, during the rest of her 
time, she wandered restlessly about, seeking amusement where 
she could, sensitive to every thing which the busy ones felt not, 
and never cheerful but when riding or walking with some gay 
party. If she had only been interested in knitting socks to be 
given away in autumn! She had independence enough not to 
care who laughed. 

And so I strike my first blow for the good old knitting-needles. 

MRS. MUFF. 


THIs compact and striking sentence we copy from a finely 
written notice, by Dr. Holmes, of a kindred spirit of his own 
profession, — one of the most accomplished of New-England 
minds: “Had Dr. Bartlett fallen finally from his first love, and 
gone, with his clear head, and noble character, and captivating 
oratory, into the fatal passes of public life, it is paying our high- 
est tribute to his virtues to say that he would eertainly have been 
honored with the cross of high office, and at last with the crown 
of political martyrdom, — the greenest of our civic wreaths in 


the times that are.” 
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Diary and Correspondence of Amos Lawrence. Edited by his 
Son. Gould and Lincoln. — There is no such thing as estimating 
the moral worth of a life like that of this beneficent and unseduced 
merchant. The influence goes on and on, accumulating rather 
than losing power as it spreads, and becoming one of the mighty 
formative agencies in the education of men. This book pre- 
sents, as faithfully and fully perhaps as the materials allow, the 
image of that noble life. By means of it, the power and compass 
of the living character are nearly doubled. Most of the incidents 
are very simple, and the subjects of comment familiar ; but over 
every page is thrown the sacred charm of a cheerful, pure, disinte- 
rested spirit. It is surprising to see on how many different subjects 
the spiritual insight of this busy man of commerce and affairs was 
penetrating and true. Let the book go everywhere abroad. 
Would to God it were in every shop and warehouse of the land, 
and in every clerk’s chamber, and on every capitalist’s desk ! 
How comforting to reflect that there is efficacy in it to neutralize 
the mischief of a whole shelf of tempting and misleading fictions ! 
The young men who have united to circulate it are public 
benefactors. 

The Memoir of Sydney Smith. By Lapy Hoxtanp. Harper 
and Brothers.— There are many respects in which the value of 
this rare and racy biography is made to appear. It brings us into 
acquaintance with one of the most intensely active and brilliant 
minds, and one of the most kindly, genial hearts, known to the 
world of letters. It opens a very interesting page of English 
literary history ; being, in fact, a biography of the patriarchal 
‘‘ Edinburgh,” and the record of the new dynasty of criticism 
inaugurated with the nineteenth centtry. Incidentally, it intro- 
duces us to the more private life and manners of very many of the 
distinguished persons of the last and the present generation. It 
affords a singularly fine example of a vigorous, unaffected, forcible 
style of composition. It puts all kinds of people into good 
humor. It makes even sour and gloomy and suffering and disap- 
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pointed people laugh. We advise those families that find it 
inconvenient to go abroad, or love better to stay at home, these 
coming winter evenings, — that are too wise for lyceum lectures, 
and have no ear for music, and find it hard to satisfy either con- 
science or taste at the theatre, and are bored with parties, — to 
draw up into a pleasant circle, from eight o’clock till eleven, and 
appoint the best reader among them, or the poorest needlewo- 
man, to read aloud these humane and interesting chapters about 
honest, bold, large-hearted Sydney Smith, who largely overcame, 
by principle, even the tremendous temptation of his nature to say 
sharp things of inferior persons, and who would have appeared 
a true Christian in almost any vocation more easily than in the 
one to which he was unfortunately drawn. 

Modern Mysteries Explained and Exposed. By Rev. A. 
Manan, President of Cleveland University. J. P. Jewett and 
Co. — Dr. Mahan does not believe in the spiritual origin of the 
unexplained phenomena, and shows many excellent reasons for 
not believing in it. He goes for the ‘‘ Odylic Force;” as good a 
theory as any for those that must have a theory. He writes from 
the Christian point of view, and with a great deéal of pains. 
There is too much evidence that the extent of mischief, present 
and to come, proceeding from these wretched rappings and twist- 
ings and jerkings and dancings, is not at all overrated, both in the 
perilous delusion of finding a celestial sanction for every loose 
and impious fancy of irreligious minds, and in unsettling the 
foundations of morality, of marriage, of industry, and of a scrip- 
tural piety. But it is consoling to remember that a serious check 
must be put upon the idle curiosity, with all thinking minds, by 
the utter stationariness, and unfruitful, unprogressive limitation, of 
the developments. The last distinguished ghost we heard of, as 
being in vogue in Boston “ circles,” was some “maid of honor” 
of one of Henry VIII.’s wives (nobody knows which), who 
was found too refractory and stupid to be tolerated in the 
“spheres,” and was rusticated into mundane company to learn 
better manners. Heaven pity our poor planet, if, besides sup- 
porting its own fools and scoundrels and wantons, it has got to 
serve as the penitentiary of the pit ! 

Plymouth Collection of Hymns and Tunes for the Use of Chris- 
tian Congregations. By Henry Warp Bercuer.— This is 
the most voluminous collection of sacred verses that we are 
acquainted with, embracing thirteen hundred and seventy-four 
hymns and twenty-six doxologies. The work is an octavo of 
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about five hundred pages, in small type and double columns. 
Tunes are printed on about half the pages; and these include, be- 
sides many pieces we have never seen before, a generous propor- 
tion of the familiar and favorite psalmody. The whole is meant, 
and, being admirably adapted to that end, will doubtless serve, 
to promote and assist the good cause of congregational singing in 
churches. Mr. Beecher, well as his task is executed, has not con- 
verted us to a belief in the expediency of putting so many hymns 
together for use. Four hundred at least of the hymns inserted 
here have not merit enough to entitle them to a reprint anywhere, 
and it would be a service to good letters to put them aside. 
Whoever likes them ought not to like them. With the compiler’s 
general views, as expressed in the preface, we agree. This com- 
pilation is a vast improvement on any in use in the churches 
associated with his own. We sympathize with him in the agree- 
able experience and labor of his publication, and feel no small 
satisfaction in finding so many pieces in his volume which were 
first introduced to American Protestant congregations in ‘* Hymns 
for the Church of Christ.” 

The Physiology of Marriage. By an Otp Puysticran. J. P. 
Jewett and Co. — The difficult matters treated in this book are 
handled with much delicacy throughout, generally with good sense, 
and apparently by a sincere Christian author. Much of the in- 
formation it contains is sadly obscured, and ought, for the sake of 
human health and virtue, to be conveyed to all heads of families, 
either by a judicious family physician, or in some such way as 
this. We seriously doubt whether the reading of any such advice 
is good, or even safe, for other than married people ; and we would 
not put this treatise, the best of its class, into the hands of a 
young person. The true security, as we confidently believe, 
against all the evils that tend to indulgence of the sexual passions, 
is to keep the thoughts and imaginations clear from any contem- 
plation of the subject whatever, and only to give instruction 
where some special circumstances have already led the way and 
made it necessary. 1 

Inside View of Slavery ; or, a Tour among the Planters. By 
C. G. Parsons, M.D. J. P. Jewett and Co.—It would take a 
great deal of fine philosophy, phlegmatic nonchalance, and politi- 
cal calculation, to offset the effect of such harrowing recitals as 
these. Nothing could do that but a downright, demoniac deter- 
mination to sacrifice every thing to the southern trade. They 
darken all one’s daylight; they justify extreme measures; for 
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the time being, they make it hard to live; they literally make us 
groan and ache with indignant anguish; they compel us to feel 
that there is no such thing as fanaticism possible in the antislavery 
reform ; they wring out of every living soul a secret cry to the 
avenging God for his just and holy judgment. And yet they are 
true, — true of the American people, the American republic, and, 
in some sense, of the American church. To say that any Ameri- 
can “has nothing to do with them ” is an insolent falsehood. 

Eolopoesis. American Rejected Addresses. Derby, N.Y. Phil- 
lips, Sampson, and Co., Boston. — Some dozen and a half of the 
best poets of the nation are here “ taken off’ with considerable ta- 
lent. The wit of a travesty is never of the highest kind; and paro- 
dies are, at best, a renegade sort of sport: but it cannot be otherwise 
than amusing to detect, as in these pieces, subtle resemblances of 
thought and expression between the original and the imitation; to 
see how appreciably characteristic every good writer is, and how 
delicately marked may be the line between solemn earnest and the 
most laughable absurdities. 

The Preacher and the King. Gould and Lincoln. — We have 
already commended this ingenious and spirited representment of 
a brilliant French era. Here is a second edition, with a likeness 
of the author. Bungener’s books, translated, have become very 
popular in this country. 

The Lake Shore. By Emite Sovuvestre. Crosby, Nichols, 
and Co.— Many of our readers are already acquainted with 
‘Leaves from a Family Journal,” and other interesting works, by 
this author. The plan of the book now before us is to exhibit 
the advancing stages of civilization, or the growth of society in 
Christian ideas and sentiments, through three sketches; represent- 
ing the condition of the humbler and working class in three 
separate characters, — that of the slave, the serf, and the appren- 
tice. The design is wrought out with ingenuity, and in a very 
fascinating, simple style. 

Physical Geography for Families aud School. By R. M. Tom- 
Lin. James Munroe and Co.— A large body of general and par- 
ticular facts is here compressed and arranged into a convenient 
and didactic form. How much better it would be for the intel- 
lectual stimulus and the practical force of pupils in our schools to 
have their attention roused to the order and beauty and wonder- 
ful arrangement and living realities of the world they live in, than 
to plod through unvarying and unprofitable lessons in grammar! 
The translation is happily done by W. L. Gage, Esq., an instruc- 
tor of talent and practice. 
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Isora’s Child. J.C. Derby, N. Y. Phillips, Sampson, and 
Co., Boston. — Our knowledge of this book is mostly by hearsay. 
From a cursory examination, we should say the complicated plot 
is so constructed as to keep up the reader’s interest ; while there is 
no special idea or truth developed which justifies that interest, 
but only the gratification of curiosity. 

Early Religious Education considered as the divinely ap- 
pointed Way to the Regenerate Life. By Writ1am G. Exior. 
Crosby, Nichols, and Co. — Dr. Eliot has an excellent gift of com- 
municating his clear thoughts, and a commendable willingness to 
let his discourses go out on public usefulness at the call of wise 
friends. The present volume, which is touchingly and appro- 
priately dedicated to the author’s mother, consists of six serious 
discourses, well described by the title. Without disparaging the 
great Christian doctrine of conversion, it insists on the sure and 
steady preparation of the heart and life for the gifts of the Spirit 
by a thoroughly religious training of the child. 

The End. By Rev. Jonn Cummine, D.D., F.R.S.E.— We 
have no faith that the title of this book is meant to imply 
any thing as to the series of the author's publications, The book 
itself, however, advocates the theory of an early close of the 
present dispensation, and a dissolution of the present order of 
things; which may help to explain the rapidity of the doctor’s 
steps from his study to the printing-office. He is evidently 
printing against time; and, if the world should burn to-morrow, 
few men of this age would have contributed more material to the 
conflagration than he. We do not believe the present war in the 
East can be vindicated out of the thirty-eighth chapter of Ezekiel, 
or any other chapter of God’s Bible. Copious, and sometimes 
eloquent, in exhortation, the minister of Crown Court is not 
mighty in hermeneutics. 





PAMPHLETS. 


We have received a sensible, important, and eloquent lec- 
ture on Physical Education, by Rev. A. A. Livermore, which 
becomes, before it is finished, quite a sermon of righteousness ; — 
an address on Academic Life, delivered before the ‘‘ Henry Fe- 
male College,” by Rev. J. H. Heywood, so full of true and tender 
counsel and sound wisdom that it could not have been heard with- 
out great effect; The Revival of Education, an address at 
Bridgewater, before the ‘ Normal Association,” by Rev. S. J. 
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May, himself an experienced educator, presenting a succinct his- 
tory of the Normal-School movement, which must be as valuable 
to the future as it is interesting to the present ; — ‘* Principles of 
the Revolution, showing the Perversion of them, and the conse- 
quent Failure of their Accomplishment,” a short treatise by J. P. 
Blanchard, Esq., which must be acknowledged, by all who have 
read it, whether agreeing or dissenting, to be an able and lucid 
document, — the product of a mind accustomed to reflection ; — 
Two Sermons preached on leaving Billerica, by Rev. Samuel 
Pettes, late minister there, — marked by the condensation, sig- 
nificance, sincerity, and tender pathos that characterize all the 
productions of their thoughtful author ;— A Letter to Rev. Na- 
thaniel Hall, concerning Politics and the Pulpit, by Nahum 
Capen, — written in good temper, and expressing several truths, 
but not accomplishing the author’s design, partly because not 
identifying the matter of human slavery with the interests of 
mere politics, and misapprehending the object of Christian mini- 
sters who preach against southern oppression ; — in answer to 
this, but also covering wider ground, and successfully clearing up 
the whole subject, is the sermon entitled Righteousness and the 
Pulpit, by Rev. Mr. Hall, offering a most triumphant defence of 
the preacher’s own faithful and consistent course, and doubtless 
attaching to him more warmly than ever the hearts of his people ; 
—a discourse by Rev. George E. Ellis, entitled The Nature of 
Jesus Christ a Mystery, being a full and satisfactory defence of that 
thesis, — scriptural and reasonable, reverent and earnest; offer- 
ing another proof of the changed tone, the bolder and more evan- 
gelical positiveness, in Unitarian preaching; the only limitation 
— ought we to say inconsistency ? — in the doctrine lying in the 
preacher’s rather incidental assertions that Christ ‘* was not the 
true God,” “was not simply a man,” and that his “nature lies 
between humanity and Deity.” On philosophical grounds, not to 
say biblical, we are not at all sure that this affirmation is more 
defensible than the doctrine of the two natures. But we cannot 
help thanking the author for the spirit and substance of his ser- 
mon, so earnestly directed to honoring the Saviour. 

We quote the following passage : — 

‘‘We may depend upon it, that it will not help our faith in Christ to 
present to ourselves a sharp definition of his nature. If we call him God, 
then we lose our Mediator. If we call him man, then we lose our Re- 
deemer. If we call him wholly divine, in uncreated, self-existeut Deity, 


then we introduce inextricable confusion into every line of his recorded 
teachings, which refer us to a Source above himself; and, besides, we have 
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to conceive of his manifestation on the earth as only a phantom-like appear- - 
ance, by which the eyes and the ears of those who seemed to be in converse 
with him were simply beguiled into a delusion. If we call him wholly 
human in the staple and substance of his being, however we strive to elevate 
that humanity by gifts and graces superinduced by inspiration, then his life 
is to us but an example, and his death is to us but a martyrdom, — one of 
many which the world has witnessed, without being greatly helped by them. 
If, however, we have to choose, in deference to our own impatience of mind, 
between the exaltation and the dethronement of the Saviour, the religious 
experience of those whose religious experience has been the most rich and 
deep and effective, reads us a very positive lesson to direct our choice; for 
that assures us, that, the more reverential our view of Christ, the more pene- 
trating will be the power of every Christian sentiment in our hearts. It 
may be suggested, and the suggestion may be allowed, — for it has been 
carried out to results which have made some persons most anxious to retrace 
and efface all its processes, — that there is a method of criticism which will 
reduce the mysterious significance of every sentence of the Gospels that 
exalts Christ above humanity. This method has but to point out their 
‘Orientalisms,’ and their ‘figures of speech,’ to effect a great abatement 
in the significance of some oracular sentences. There is such a method, and 
those who love it can apply it. There is also a method by which the fairest 
and most delicate tints may be drawn out from the richest flowers; there is 
a method by which the subtile flavors of the finer fruits of the earth may be 
extracted ; and the colorless and vapid residuum will show how man’s che- 
mistry may trifle with the marvels of the divine hand. There is a process 
by which steel may be deprived of its temper, and the magnet of its instinct. 
But in all such processes, though we may please our ingenuity, we defraud 
ourselves, by accepting less than the original gift of God. We may thus 
abate the glow and fervor of inspired Scripture, and reduce the signification 
of the Saviour’s words to the least possibilities of meaning. But we need 
not do this; and certainly no strait of devotion or spirituality prompts us to 
it; for we must trace the impulse which directs us to this method of inter- 
pretation to some other element of our constitution than its religious ele- 
ment. More even than this is proved to be true; for, when the Saviour has 
been reduced to the level of humanity, the same critical and questioning 
impatience of the mind is ready to debate even his perfection as a man. 
Then come up such phrases as ‘the limitations of his wisdom,’ and ‘the 
allowances to be made for his Jewish culture, and for his subjection to some 
of the prejudices or misconceptions of his age.’ These liberties of interpre- 
tation do something more than reduce the marvels of the record. Those 
who would soften down and humanize the lineaments of the Saviour, by 
treating as prose what they regard as written in poetry, leave us, after all, 
but a vapid and exhausted record of him. They find in the Gospels an 
exquisite portrait indeed; but, when it is brought to the light and air, it is 
all dissolved away, because the canvas on which it is painted drops into dust. 
Only those who have rested in a belief of the simple humanity of Jesus 
Christ have ever been ready to entertain the suggestion, that a wonder-loving 
and mythical spirit has exaggerated the mystery of his life on the earth. The 
more reasonable inference of a devout mind is, that the evangelists have 
failed, through the weakness of language, and the service of earthly, mate- 
rial, and sensible uses, to which all its forms and figures had been pre- 
engaged, to do justice to the marvellous in the Saviour’s life.” 














